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Reviews. 


POLITICAL. 


THE PERILS OF REELECTING PRESIDENTS. 
THE Hon. DORMAN B. EATON. 


North American Review, New York, Fune. 
PRESIDENT, with no strong personal or party interest 
in the election of his successor, can approach it with calm 


fidelity to his great trust. If he be more partisan than patriot, 
lie will use his vast powers more for his party than his country. 
If the candidate of the President’s party be the President’s 
favorite, the public interests are quite sure to suffer. Make the 
President himself the candidate of his party for the succession, 
and the two most powerful of all human motives—personal 
selfishness, and party zeal and hate—are combined against 


fidelity to the public interests. 


people’s judgment of the first. 


In theory, nothing seems wiser 
than to make a second presidential term dependent upon the 


In practice, nothing is more 


dangerous than to make the hope of such a term a temptation 
to presidents to fill all the hundred and fifty thousand offices 
with electioneering politicians in aid of such reélections. 

When political parties combine the great forces of a nation 
for the election of worthy candidates or the support of a wise 
policy, they are as salutary as they are powerful. But whena 
party uses its powers for coercing appointments to parts of the 
public service in which no party principles are involved, and 
especially when such powers are united with those of the Pres- 
ident for compelling the vast numbers in the civil service to 
become electioneerers for a second term fora president, then, 
surely, the party has transcended its sphere, has prostituted its 
functions, and has become a source both of demoralization 
and peril. 

No political party existed when the Federal Constitution 
was framed, yet its authors, fearing evil from such party 
passions as have since caused this prostitution, provided for 
presidential electors, to be selected in each State separately, 
who, dy an independent vote, were to elect the President. In 
this matter each State was expected to act freely and inde- 
pendently. No Senator, Representative, or person holding 
any Office of profit or trust under the Federal Government 
could be an elector. Each presidential elector was expected 
to cast his vote for President according to his judgment. It 
is now well known that this scheme has proved the one great 
failure of our constitutional system. It began to break down 
when party, led by Jefferson, began to be excessive. The 
thought that the presidential electors would become a servile 
agency of party, taking no independent action of their own, 
so that the party election would determine absolutely who 
should be President, seems to have occurred to no one at the 
framing of the Constitution; a striking evidence that the 
despotic powers of our parties were then inconceivable. Ham- 
ilton and Madison, Franklin and Washington, were unable to 
imagine that state of public opinion—rather of party despo- 
tism—which a few years ago censured the alleged purpose of 
James Russell Lowell to cast his vote, as a presidential elector, 
irrespective of party and according to his conscience; the 
very thing which they intended, which the Constitution 
provided for, and which the reéligibility of the President 
required. 

For it is a fact of history that not only the original convic- 
tion of the Constitutional Convention, but its deliberate vote 
at the end of thorough discussion, was for a single term of six 
or seven years, without eligibility for reélection; and that a 
four years’ term and the allowance of reéligibility was only 
consented to after the convention, to use Mr. Bancroft’s words, 
had fallen into “an anarchy of opinion,” and had come totrust 
in the saving virtues of the electoral device. 

The reéligibility which the Constitution allows, is not for a 
second term only, but for an indefinite series of terms. The 
plausible argument which was and is its principal support, is 
that well-doin in the presidential office should be rewarded 
with reélections, and that such a practice would inspire noble 
endeavors. This argument, which has some real strength, 
applies with increased force to a President who has done well 
for two terms. Yet an unwritten law of practical wisdom, 
sweeping high over all constitutional and theoretical reasons, 
early forbade any man to be more than twice elected President. 

To the extent that the hope of a reélection does or can 
elevate the action of a President, that hope must therefore be 
utterly lost during his second term; and this term, to that 
same extent, should in character be inferior to the first—a 
very distinct argument against a reélection. 

The most difficult step in gaining a second term is that of 
securing a renomination—in which the publicservants and the 
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mercenary politicians are sure to be the most effective force. 
To make a President a candidate for reélection is to set him 
upon the conflicting purposes of serving, at the same time, his 
country, his party, and above all, himself. From the moment 
he is thought to aim at a second term, his motives, especially 
in connection with all appointments and removals, are gener- 
ally—if not justly—distrusted. His great office sinks in public 
estimation. Suspicion embitters party hate, and rapidly enfee- 
bles confidence in the President and respect for his motives. 

If a President with no hope or expectation of reélection 
should not have independence and patriotism enough to 
reappoint a worthy postmaster because he is worthy, he would 
at least be without selfish interest to tempt him from his duty. 
If it would be possible under the single-term system for the 
worthy head of the greatest customs office in the Union to be 
forced from his place when an election is near, without being 
so much as charged with a fault, the President would be at 
least without the strongest of temptationsto appoint the most 
expert of politicians and the least experienced of administra- 
tors as his successor. Let it be certain that a President can 
serve but one term, and he will be far better equipped for doing 
his duty. 





THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE. 
SIGNOR CRISPI. 
New Review, London, May. 


R. WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLY, Secretary of the Catho- 

lic Union of Great Britain, has given, both in a lecture 

and in this Review, his views favoring the restoration of the 
Temporal Power of the Pope. 

Mr. Lilly is at once a sincere Catholic and a friend of Italy. 
But Italians are unable to understand how the unity and inde- 
pendence of their country can be reconciled with the Temporal 
Power of a Roman Pontiff. Restoration of such power would 
entail as an immediate consequence the enslavement of a peo- 
ple. The Pope cannot reassume his sovereign rights except by 
reverting to the despotism which existed until September 20th, 
1870. Itis strange that this should escape Mr. Lilly. He cen- 
sures the statecraft of the Holy See as it was from 1815 to 1848, 
confesses that the clerical government was bad as long as it 
lasted, and would not have it restored under the same condi- 
tions. Il assume that the restoration would bear the same fruit. 
Christ’s Vicar, holding that all dominion comes from above, 
that his authority is infallible, that none of his acts are con- 
trollable by any syndicate, that free-will is prohibited to his 
subjects, is compelled not only to be an absolute king, buta 
theocrat. Theocracy can live only by direct inspiration from 
God, and the nations have no other duty save blind obedience. 

Mr. Lilly argues that we should not return to the old order, 
but with restitution of Temporal Power to the Pope civil 
power and the regulation of taxes should be vested in the 
people. This is a problem as difficult to solve as the squaring 
of the circle. Mr. Lilly expresses his approval of the Italian 
movement, of the fall of the six Princes, and the expulsion of 
Austria from the peninsula. He has, however, forgotten that 
in 1848 Pius IX. was the first to oppose the war with Austria, 
and that later on he gave shelter in Rome tc the deposed 
Princes, and encouraged brigandage with a view to the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon throne. 

Mr. Lilly affirms that the Temporal Power of the Pope is a 
popular institution. From the fourth to the seventh centuries 
the Roman people confided to their Vicar the government of 
the city ; and recalling the dictum of Gregory VII. that politics 
in this wicked world is chiefly founded on fraud and force, 
-. Mr, Lilly concludes that no government has so pure an origin 
as that of the Pope. Will the sanguine Secretary permit us 
to remind him that there are two contradictions to his argu- 
ment—history and the Pope?” History records that the tem- 
poral power of the Church was born, like the other civil 
principalities of the peninsula, of treachery and usurpation. 
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The Pope disdains the popular origin and believes that his 
authority comes direct from God. 

According to instructions received from the Vatican, Cath- 
olic asssociations agitate with the intention of coercing their 
Government to lend diplomatic aid for the Pope’s cause. The 
action of the Catholic congresses in thisgrave matter must not 
be overlooked. Last year many of them voted addresses to 
Leo XIII., encouraging him to the revindication of Tempora! 
Power. But the Temporal Power of the Popes has a history of 
violence which Italy cannot forget. The other monarchies 
which we have abolished were injurious, but not so pernicious 
to the peninsula as the dominion of the Church. 

In 795, the Romans rebelled against the bad government of 
Pope Leo III. To quell them he successfully invoked the aid 
of Charlemagne, and Clergy and Senate acclaimed the vic- 
torious King, crying and singing: “ Blessed be he who cometh 
in the name of the Lord!” Thus was theocracy glorified, and 
the enslavement of the people accomplished. The ten cen- 
turies that followed did not find in the Vicar of Christ the 
minister of mercy .nd charity, but the tormentor of con- 
sciences and the protector of despotism, 

On October 2, 1870, the Romans solemnly and of their free 
will chose Victor Emanuel for their king. And then occurred 
a singular thing, which manifested the spontaneity of the 
plébiscite,and which the supporters of temporal power would 
do well to recall. The Italian Cabinet had decided to leave 
the complete sovereignty of the czt/a /eonina to the Pope, and 
had decreed that those citizens who resided on the right bank 
of the Tiber should take no part in the voting. But the pop- 
ulation rose as one man against the indignity of this ostra- 
cism to which the Italian nation had condemned it, and, 
despite the official prohibition, employed a notary to collect 
votes, thus expressing its unanimous will to become a part of 
the Kingdom of Italy. 

The law of May 13, 1871, gave Europe the first example of a 
real separation of Church and State. I wish to call attention 
to three of its conditions: the inviolability of the Pope, the 
extra-territorial rights of his places of residence, and the 
inalienable, immutable income set aside for his civil list and all 
the expenses of the Holy See. These conditions guarantee to 
the Papacy a position to which only that of sovereign princes 
is equal. The inviolability puts him outside of every juris- 
diction. No lawcan touch him and no magistrate can exer- 
cise authority over him. The sovereignty of the Pope is a 
purely Italian invention, not in conformity with the general 
principles of the law, exceptional in our day and not adapted 
to the conditions of modern society. Of this Italy may com- 
plain, for this sovereignty might injure her, but the Roman 
Church can but be content. 

The Papacy is in danger, but she may avoid her downfall, or 
temporarily avert it, if Leo XIII. will make peace with Italy. 
But only the renunciation forever of the Temporal Power will 
make this peace possible. 

THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE HOLY SEE. 
THE REVEREND MATTEO LIBERATORE, S.J., ROME. 
American Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia, June. 

HE necessity of the Temporal Power of the Pope is not a 
dogma, but the natural consequence of a dogma. It is 

not a revealed truth, but one closly allied to revelation. It is 
a dogma that the spiritual power of the Pope should not be 
dependent upon political rulers, The Kingdom of Christ— 
the Church—is not of this world, and does not derive its 
origin from this world. Jesus Christ, Himself, when before 
Pontius Pilate, answered him saying ‘“ My Kingdom is not of 
this world.” It follows that the supreme authority which 
governs the Church, the Papacy, from which all jurisdiction is 
derived by the prelates who compose its hierarchy, cannot be 
subject to the secular power, The independence of a society 
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—and the Church is a perfect society—is identical with the 
independence ot its supreme head. 

Now, what is to be done to guarantee this independence ? 
Emancipate the Pontiff from all subjection to secular princes. 
In other words, constitute him a civil sovereign ; for, in human 
society, there is no middle term between subject and sover- 
eign—all are either subjects or sovereigns. The temporal 
power of the Holy See, although not adsolutely requisite for 
the spiritual independence of the Papacy (since for several 
centuries the Popes were without it) is nevertheless, morally 
speaking, indispensable in order that its spiritual independ- 
ence may, without hindrance, be freely exercised in the face 
of the whole world. 

The Pope needs the College of Cardinals for aid and coun- 
sel. He stands in need of the Dicaster? and various congre- 
gations for the dispatch of business which is forced upon him 
from every quarter of the globe. How could he feel sure of 
the impartiality, fidelity,and complete obedience of those who 
are employed in his service in so many ways, if they were not 
legally also subject to his authority, But apart from this, the 
diverse conditions of the faithful whom the Pope governs, suf- 
frce to prove the necessity of his temporal power. The spiritual 
head of a society which is composed of so many nations can- 
not, politically speaking, belong to any one of them, but should 
be extra-national—or to use a more correct term, super- 
national. This can only be accomplished by constituting him 
sovereign ruler of the place in which he resides. 

The Pope as a member, even as guest, of any one nation, 
would justly arouse the jealousy of other nations; and few 
would be disposed to accept the direction of spiritual affairs 
from one who might be suspected of serving the interests or 
being the creature of a foreign sovereign. It is unquestionably 
just that access to the Pope should be free to all, especially 
those who claim the right of his jurisdiction. Yet this privi- 
lege and right could never be guaranteed so long as any prince 
or potentate should have it in his power to interfere with or 
forbid the free movements of the Pontiff, and those who 
approach him; or who would be unable or unwilling to protect 
either or both from any wanton attack by hostile factions. 
Witness the outrages recently committed on occasion of the 
French pilgrimage to Rome. 

But the most serious difficulty is that the State receiving 
the Pope in the quality of a subject, thereby loses a consider- 
able part of its own autonomy. The present Italian Govern- 
ment knows this only too well. It is obliged to tolerate a 
double diplomatic corps, with all its accessory exemptions, 
etc., inasmuch as every nation has the right to have a repre- 
sentative at the Papal Court. Italy is accountable for the 
manner in which the Pope is treated; because all Catholics 
have a right to see that the dignity and independence of 
their Supreme Chief be assured and respected. 

The Law of Guarantees simply supposes the Pope to bea 
subject, and leaves him a subject. The man for whom a law 
can be made in his own dominion is subject to the power 
which enacts it. By enacting this law in behalf of the Pope 
his sovereignity is denied, and a pretext is created to enforce 
his subjection. Article X1V. of this law says: 


Every case of dispute regarding the non-observance or violation of 
any of the prerogatives allowed in the preceding article is to be 
referred to the supreme judicial authority of the kingdom. 


If the recognition and determination of a person’s rights 
depend on the judicza/ authority of a State, that person is 
evidently and unquestionably subject to the folztzcal authority 
of that State. The very existence of the so-called Law of 
Guarantees is precarious. The leaders of the Italian revolu- 
tion have declared it to be an zzferna/, not an international, 
law, and, consequently, it may be broken or repealed at will by 
the political party in power. 

There is no denying that the overthrow of the Pope’s temporal 
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power makes him a subject of the Italian kingdom; and if this 
is a source of grave difficulty to the Government, the only way 
to overcome it is to return to the Pope his lawful domain, and 
replace him upon his throne, To this, doa gré mal gré, Italy 
must finally consent. Senator Tacini has well said that Italy, 
by her occupation of Rome, has put into circulation an 
unsigned letter of credit going the rounds in the political 
market of Europe. 


OUR NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS. 
MURAT HALSTEAD, 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Fune. 

URING the first forty years of the Republic it was the pre- 
D rogative of members of Congress, assisted by suggestions 
from State Legislatures, to name candidates for the Presi- 
dency. In later years conventions, continually growing in 
attendance and importance, have selected the candidates. 

No hall is now regarded as eligible for a convention’ unless 
it has a seating capacity of at least 10,000. The Wigwam at 
Chicago, made famous by the nomination of Abraham Lincoln, 
was the first of the immense wooden houses built or adapted 
for national conventions. The architect had in mind a thea- 
tre, and the convention was on the stage, while the press held 
the place of the orchestra. The spectators did not neglect 
any chance to express themselves, and their prodigious shout- 
ing was a novelty that tried the nerves of the veterans. It was 
remarked that it would never do to undertake to clear the gal- 
leries, for the probabilities were that if such an order were 
given, the galleries would clear the stage. 

Our national conventions are larger and better congresses 
than the official ones. There are two delegates for each electoral 
vote, so that there are twice as many as the whole membership 
of both Houses of Congress, It has become the custom to add 
territorial representatives, and behind each delegate is his 
alternate. The rules of the House of Representatives govern 
the order of business. In Democratic conventions two-thirds 
are required to nominate, but candidates getting a majority 
have always been nominated, with the exception of Martin 
Van Buren, to destroy whom the rule was urged, and Stephen 
A. Douglass, against whom it was enforced at Charleston. The 
recognized deficiency and embarrassment in our legislative 
bodies is that the talk is tedious, and not held sharply to busi- 
ness. This evil habit is thoroughly reformed in our national 
conventions. There must be a great deal done in a few days. 
Rarely has a convention been in session for a week. The rule 
is to meet on Tuesday and adjourn szwe dze on Friday, and 
only the most momentous contests detain a convention over 
Sunday. The impatience to get away, after three days’ 
work, is as great as the impetuosity to “get there” in good 
time. 

The action of conventions is chiefly by States and it is of 
first importance that the State be solid. The most distin- 
guished States are those which are classified as * doubtful.” 
The combination of a doubtful State, with a solid delegation 
and a “ favorite son,” is portentous ofa President, if the party 
is in winning condition, It is one of the indications of the 
strength of discipline of the Democratic party that its national 
conventions sustain the unit rule as applied to States. Ifa 
majority of a State delegation in a Democratic convention 
votes for the unit rule, the convention sustains the chairman 
of the delegation in casting the whole vote of the State in 
spite of the protests of the minority. The Republican conven- 
tions do not stand by the unit rule, and upon this the most 
serious and animated contests have occurred. With each con- 
vention, however, the pressure of States that their represen- 
tatives shall vote as a unit gains force, for in this way a State 
can, with the greatest strength, assert itself. 

The presiding officers of the conventions unfortunately are 
not generally chosen because they are good parliamentarians, 
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have carrying voices, and are quick and clear in emergencies. 
There are intrigues to satisfy, and vanities to gratify. 

When the machinery is arranged, the true leaders and mas- 
ters are evolved. The feeble of voice, the muddled of brain, 
the confused of speech, the infirm of purpose, the little posers 
as great men, the busybodies, snappers at trifles, the incapable, 
are eliminated. As the weaklings go under and fall to the 
rear, the strong men go up tothe front. The Convention is 
soon taught to whom it shal! listen, and recognizes the voices 
that represent influences, the personalities that are potent. 





THE ITALIAN MILITARY PROBLEM. 
Rocco DE ZERBI. 


Nuova Antologia, Rome, April 16. 
UCH has been written about the works begun by the 
French at Bizerta, the principal town on the north 
coast of Tunis. The French journals have said that these 
works are mercantile enterprises intrusted to private persons. 
The Gulf, or salt lake, of Bizerta, as is well known, commu- 
nicates with a shallow, fresh-water lake in the interior by a 
canal, on which stands the town. The object of the works, 
according to the French journals, is to improve the outer har- 
bor, and widen and deepen the canal which connects that 
harbor with the fresh-water lake, on which will be built vast 
warehouses, capable of storing a great quantity of merchan- 
dise. These works, it is added, are in course of construction 
under a contract for ten million francs, of which five millions 
will be turnished by the French Government, and the remain- 
ing five are to be advanced by the Company which will man- 
age the warehouses on the lake. The construction must be 
completed in 1894. 

The French press has depicted as hallucinations the notices 
and comments of those Italian journals which have declared 
the works I have described to be, in fact, fortifications. Sup- 
posing that a little publication of mine, more censured than 
read, on equilibrium in the Mediterranean, desired to create a 
counterpoise to these fortifications, the French press has said, 
that every government is at liberty to act as it wishes in the 
territory which by right or by force is its own; and has further 
said, that if Italy multiplies cannon at La Maddalena, France 
has a perfect right to make Bizerta a counterpoise to the forti- 
fications of the canal of Bonifacio. 

I have said little in the way of fault-finding about the works 
designed for the principal port of Tunis, since I, believing in 
the theory of Hobbes, was among the first to recognize the 
right of France, in the present condition of things on the 
Mediterranean, to make a magnificent commercial port at 
Bizerta, and, when that is done, to yield to the temptation, 
which will not be lacking, to fortify that port. 

Bizerta is not a counterpoise to La Maddalena. The latter 
is in the Tyrrhenian basin, and Bizerta is in the Siculo-lonian 
basin. Spezia is the base of the defense of our Ligurian and 
Tuscan coasts; Messina is the strategic centre of the defense 
of the Neapolitan coast. Between these two strategic centres, 
too far apart from each other, it is necessary to have an inter- 
mediate centre, from which fast cruisers can run to any part of 
the coast threatened by a hostile landing, while the squadron 
is at a distance or held in check. This intermediate centre, con- 
structed to prevent an enemy disembarking in the Tyrrhenian 
basin, is La Maddalena. La Maddalena, then, is a defensive 
work, intended to counterbalance the numerical superiority of 
the French fleet, not to provoke the creation of a new strate- 
gic centre at Bizerta. 

Moreover, it is said in Italy that the French Government has 
deliberated as to completing its system of fortifications in 
Corsica, and hence new fortifications will be required in Italy. 

Let us suppose that we had ample pecuniary resources. 
Would it be wise for us to go on building new fortifications? 
Is it not evident that this system of constantly increasiny for- 
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tification is a false one? French fortresses call for Italian 
fortifications; new Italian fortifications provoke new French 
ones, and so On indefinitely. 

War between a strong maritime Power and a weak one must, 
as a general thing, be reduced to this: that the weak Power 
will be blockaded by the strong one. It will be blockaded 
at Spezia, or at La Maddalena, or at Messina; but it will be 
blockaded. During the blockade the railways will be 
destroyed, the towns will be bombarded. To prevent such a 
state of things, it would be necessary to make the whole coast 
one immense fortification—an enterprise impossible, from both 
a financial and a military point of view. Instead, then, of 
spending money on intrenched camps, and batteries on the 
sides and peaks of mountains, it would be far better to aug- 
ment our navy. Witha strong fleet we can threaten an enemy’s 
coasts, and defend ourown. With a fleet weaker than that of 
our adversaries, our military forces, be they ten or twelve or 
even fourteen corps, would be wholly insufficient for defending 
at the same time the mainland, the peninsulas, and the islands. 

In opposition to this position of mine, are put forward two 
arguments: one, that if we increase our fleet, France, which is 
richer than we, will increase her fleet; the other, that we 
have not the money to spend on an increase of our naval forces. 
A French journal has urged that my object is to diminish as 
much as possible the importance and prestige of France in the 
Mediterranean. 

I deny that my object in desiring greater maritime power 
for my country is to diminish the importance and Prestige of 
France in the Mediterranean. 1am so far from that thought 
that I believe it to have been an error on the part of the suc- 
cessive Italian Ministries not to have sincerely and loyally 
recognized accomplished facts in Tunis. In political matters 
it is never necessary to sulk. Sulking is a sign of weakness, 
says the Dictionary of French Synonyms. Prevent a thing 
which gives you annoyance if you have the strength to do so; 
swallow such a thing cheerfully if you have not the strength 
to prevent it. It never, then, entered my mind to lessen the 
importance of France in the Mediterranean. I can, however, 
desire that this importance may not increase or that it may 
increase rather in the Eastern Mediterranean than in the 
Mediterranean of Europe-Africa. 

As long as Italy thinks she is insufficiently defended by her 
own forces, she will follow as a satellite the large mass of the 
central empires. An alliance with them is for Italy a neces- 
sity of defense, not a symptom of ambition or cupidity. If the 
Italians should discover that they can defend their coasts and 
close their Alpine passes without alliances, their tranquil nature 
would immediately dispose them to take that course; and to 
the policy of the Triple Alliance would succeed, by the unani- 
mous vote of the Chamber of Deputies and with all the force of 
a vote of the people, the policy of neutrality and of commercial 
treaties. 

I am surprised that the French have not perceived that there 
is need in the Mediterranean of a third powerful navy, which 
would throw its weight on either the French or British side, 
as the position of one orthe other might be more just. If 
France could overcome the British navy, she would have 
reason for not desiring the creation of a third great navy, lest 
this latter should ally itself with the British navy in order to 
diminish the importance of the French; but since the British 
navy is the stronger and can never be overcome by that of the 
French, France has everything to hope and nothing to fear 
from the creation of a third great maritime power in the 
Mediterranean. 

As to the money to construct the fleet, the amount re- 
quired will be one hundred millions, To raise that, there will 
be noneed of either new taxes or a new loan, since the Minis- 
ter of Marine Affairs now has the power to expend twenty- 
eight millions a year On naval constructions, and thus in four 
years the requisite amount will be produced. If this sum is 
pledged up to 1895, as it may be, for ships now on the ways, 
the money will be disposable from 1896 to Igoo. 
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FALLACIES OF MODERN SOCIALISM. 
THE HON. GEORGE C. BRODRICK. 





National Review, London, May. 

T the outset I may be permitted to say that among 
the fallacies of not include 
belief in what called ‘“ world-bettering,” 

that is to say, in improving the lot and raising the character 


modern socialism I do 


the has been 
of human beings by wise and well-directed efforts. Christian- 
ity itself is a vast scheme of world-bettering. Besides it is 
easy to cite numerous and recent instances in which the con- 
dition of the people has been amended by salutory legislation. 
By repealing the Corn Laws we have cheapened the food of 
millions, and given a new impulse to our manufactures. By 
limiting the hours of factory labor for women and children, 
we have benefited the health and morals of a great industrial 
population, without seriously impairing the profits of mill- 
owners. By placing a good school within reach of every fam- 
ily, we have checked juvenile crime and given the poorest 
children a fairer start in the race of life. By duly enforcing 
sanitary laws, we have largely reduced the rate of mortality. 

But though it is no fallacy to believe that prosperity, and 
even virtue, may be promoted by Act of Parliament, it is the 
grossest of fallacies to imagine that any State-made law can 
reverse the fundamental laws of human nature. Now, this is 
just one of the radical fallacies which beset the doctrines 
of socialism. The pursuit of self-interest, with the competi- 
tion which naturally results from it, is among the laws of 
human nature; no other motive, except the slave-owner’s lash, 
has ever proved effectual in stimulating industry, and no change 
of system can possibly amend it. Socialists do not care to 
face the innumerable objections to their system, They prefer 
to compare the present system as it is with the rival system as 
it might be. Not the one as it might be with the other as it 
might be, but the one marred by all the imperfections incident 
to human weakness and error, with the other clothed in all the 
imaginary perfections of a brighter and better world than ours. 

A second and equally transparent fallacy underlying modern 
socialism is the notion that the State is responsible for the 
well-being of all its citizens, however numerous they may become. 
If the State could regulate marriage, and population, and 
industry, in the interests of the community, there would be 
some approach to reason in holding the State liable to provide 
for them all comfortably. As it is, such a pretension will not 
bear a moment’s consideration. If a pauper’s child has any 
birthright it is pauperism ; and it is only on grounds of policy 
or Christian philanthropy, not on grounds of justice, that 
anything more can be conceded by the State. 

There is a still deeper fallacy in the supposition that the 
State is omnipotent for the redress of social evils. No doubt 
some kinds of public business, like the Post-office, are best 
carried on by the State; but experience no less shows that 
by far the greater part of human industry naturally belongs to 
the sphere of individual action. Possibly it may be found 
expedient hereafter to extend the province of State manage- 
ment; the fallacy consists in believing that, by nationalizing 
and centralizing all the so-called “instruments of production,” 
by means of State monopolies, you can possibly enable the 
workers to share the profits of business, without sharing the 
losses, or enrich one class of workers except at the expense of 
some other class. You may, indeed, employ the Government 
as an engine for crushing out the individual energy and enter- 
prise to which civilization is due, or for dividing the accumu- 
lated savings of skill and thrift among the unskillful and the 
unthrifty; but having done so, would you not find yourself in 
the position of the countryman who killed the goose in order 
to get the golden eggs? 

I may say here that I share the desire for greater social 
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equality, and | think this may be best attained by vesting the 
State with the power to tax property which changes hands at 
death, forthe benefit of the whole community, to a much 
greater extent then has hitherto been recognized. I do not 
regard such taxation as confiscation, nor do | believe that it 
would seriously check accumulation. 

I believe, too, in the possibility of reform in the direction 
which the French call Communalism, as distinct from Com- 
munism—in a great limitation of individual privileges, and 
some limitation of individual rights, for the benefit of the 
community. 

After all, however, no legislative measures—and least of all, 
revolutionary measures—can go far to realize those noble 
aspirations which animate the best of our Socialists, and are 
not unfelt by sober-minded Christians innocent of the Social- 
istic heresy. The secret of social regeneration lies—not in 
reconstructing the State, which is an abstract conception, 
but—in elevating the character of individual citizens—of men, 
women, and children, who are living beings. 





THE ANARCHISTS, 
C, FALKENHORST. 
Gartenlaube, Leipzig, May, 
Il. 

ETSCHAJEW’S disappearance was no hindrance to the 
N spread of Anarchy in Russia. Proudhon’s philosophy 
took root, and developed a system of modern anarchy from 
which even Proudhon himself would have shrunk with horror. 
Still, this pure modern anarchy was turned to little direct 
practical account in Russia, but gave birth to a special revolu- 
tionary party (the Nihilists) whose deeds of horror envelop 
them in a gloomy distinction, but whose aims being politico- 
national, they must not be confounded with the Anarchists. 

On the other hand, the teachings of Bakunin and Netscha- 
jew awakened a response in some hare-brained heads in West- 
ern Europe. Bakunin died in 1873, but his followers spread 
the agitation in Switzerland, and even succeeded in trans- 
planting it intoGermany. Thechampions of the “ Propaganda 
of Action” were Herr Reinsdorf, and later Johann Most, who, 
like Bakunin, was ousted by the Socialists for his too radical 
views. The shameful deeds of the Anarchists in Germany are 
known toall. We need only refer to Hédel’s attempt on the 
Emperor Wilhelm I. in 1878, the scheme of Reinsdorf to blow 
up all the German princes, at the Niederwald Memorial in 
1883, the murder of Police Counsellor Rumpff by Lieske in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1885, etc., etc. 

Anarchy did not, however, make great progressin Germany, 
for it was opposed not only by the Government, but by the 
leaders of the Socialist Party also. Social-democracy and 
Anarchy are opposed not only in their methods, but in their 
aims. The former seeks to improve production by compulsory 
regulations, its tendency is more or less communistic, and to 
all this Anarchy is strenuously opposed. 

Spain, too, has suffered from modern Anarchy. The Anarch- 
ists took advantage of the revolution in 1873 to rear their 
heads; they even took possession of some towns in the South; 
they were, however, promptly suppressed; and later, when they 
were preparing for another rising by the secret organization, of 
“The Black Hand,” their plans were discovered and the 
attempt crushed in the bud. Unfortunately, later advices 
represent Anarchy as again spreading in Spain. 

The Anarchist agitation penetrated Austria in the beginning 
of the eighties. Here the Anarchists had resort to the murder 
and robbery of private persons to obtain money for the spread 
of their propaganda, but, with the execution of the prime 
offenders, Stellmacher and Kammerer, the Government soon 
succeeded in crushing the movement, 

If England has been free from actual anarchistic attempts, 
London is, nevertheless, the prime sanctuary of Anarchists. 
Here Most published his notorious paper Dze /rethett, in 
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which he openly advocated murder. When at length he was 
unable to find a printer in London to print it for him, he trans- 
ferred himself and his labors to America. The deeds which 
the wild, bloody frenzy of this man has incited arg simply 
monstrous. He gave instructions in the “science of revolu- 
tionary war,” and recommended methods of destruction such as 
one would suppose could have emanated only from a madhouse. 
A madman who, like Most, would advocate poisoning people at 
the social board, should certainly be shut up as inimical to 
public safety. Most was allowed to remain at large, although 
he taught that Anarchy might be inaugurated at the sacrifice 
of ony a twentieth part of the people. 

Most’s teachings in America soon led to a catastrophe. 
When the great strike broke out in Chicago in 1886, the An- 
archists mixed themselves up with the strikers, engendered 
tumults, and came into collision -with the police. They 
wanted to turn their science of war to account, and threw a 
dynamite bomb among the police. Sixty dead and wounded 
strewed the field. The patience of the Americans was 
exhausted. The leaders were taken and hanged. Most came 
off with only a civil prosecution, but Anarchy in America got 
a very decided setback. 

France, although the birthplace of Anarchy, remained long 
free from Anarchist vio.ence. The well-known geographer, 
E. Reclus, and the Russian Prince, Krapotkin, preached 
Anarcny here in the seventies, but the movement evoked little 
response, and was well under the surveillance of the police. At 
the same time the Paris clubs, “ The Brandjackel,” “ The Dyn- 
amite Bomb,” “ The Panther,” etc., were of ominous forebod- 
ing; and, indeed, France has just been the scene of the 
diabolical deeds of a Ravachol. It is to be hoped that the 
Government will take vigorous measures for the suppression of 
this new section of the party. 

These, then, are concisely the results of fifty years of anarch- 
istic teaching. It is to be hoped, however, that the general 
improvement in social conditions will pave the way to an intel- 
ligent solution of the social problem on existing social founda- 
tions, and, by removing all just cause for discontent, will cut 
the ground from under the Anarchists’ feet. 





THE SOCIAL QUESTION AND EDMONDO DE AMICIS 
GIUSEPPE FORNARI. 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, May. 


HEN a writer of eminence, one who holds a skillful pen 


and understands well the art of putting things, is con- . 


verted to Socialism, the Socialists justly consider it an impor- 
tant event. Such a conversion must be regarded with concern by 
those who believe that Socialism is an error and that to put its 
doctrines into practical operation will bring no slight suffering 
and disappointment to the great mass of humanity, and thus 
increase the amount of unhappiness—already too large—in 
the world. 

A month ago, when Edmondo De Amicis spoke on the 
Social Question to the University Association of Turin, there 
was a great deal of talk from one end of the Peninsula to the 
other about his conversion to Socialism. The idea that De 
Amicis had become a convert to Socialism was strengthened 
by-the publication of a letter written by him to a Deputy of 
the Italian Parliament. In this letter our illustrious author 
said that in studying social questions, he felt a rejuvenation 
of heart and intellect, a treasure of new hopes not allied to 
egotism, his family affection greatly enlarged and diffused over 
all humanity, an ideal that increased a hundredfold all the joys 
and enthusiasm of his lost religious faith. 

Upon these words, rather than on those of his address, 
known then only from summaries in the newspapers, were 
passed various and widely different judgments. On the one 
side a chorus of voices extolled him to the skies, while on the 
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other side were heard the shouts of those who desired to hurl 
him into.an abyss. 

For myself, I believe that in the depths of the soul of the 
famous author there was, not contempt, as there would have 
been with a skeptic, but grief both at the clamorous applause 
lavished on him, and the deafening cries of those who disap- 
proved of his supposed views. The reason for this grief was 
that the views of both sides must have seemed to him, if not 
hurtful and disobliging, at least premature. That they were 
premature can be easily perceived by a perusal of the Address 
at Turin, which has quite recently been published.* 

This address, from beginning to end, is naught but an 
exhortation to young men to study the problem which is now 
agitating the world. “Is there or is there not,” asks De Ami- 
cis, ‘‘ some sovereign remedy or some combination of remedies 
for so great an accumulation of evils? 
Socialists answer, Yes. 
answer, No. 


To this question the 
Millions of voices, on the other hand, 
I am not among those who support the affirma- 
tive answer. I have come—since I suppose that in the classes 
among which you live the negative answer is heard much more 
frequently than the affirmative—I have come to say to you: Do 
not accept the negative answer; search for yourselves! I have 
come to dispute the reasoning of those who would divert you 
from seeking for yourselves a solution of the question, by 
inducing you to accept blindly their solution.” De Amicis 
proceeds, thereupon, to discuss and oppose the various reason- 
ings; from those who say, “‘Give your time and thoughts to 
your studies, to becoming thorough and useful professional 
men, and you will have fulfilled your duty to society ; leave to 
others the job of setting the world to rights "—to those who 
counsel youth to put aside the social question, either because 
it concerns one class or certain classes only; or because it is 
as old as the world ; or because it is needless to allow yourself 
to be worried about uncertain disturbances which have been 
swollen by inflammatory talk until they appear to be events 
which are sure to happen, while, in reality, the movement is 
very slow, embarrassed by irreconcilable discords, interrupted 
by long periods of truce, and it will be at least the sons of our 
sons who will see society in danger; or because, although 
recognizing the importance of the Socialist movement, they 
desire our youth to give no thought to it, on the ground that 
our country is outside of this movement. Whereupon thous- 
ands keep crying out, “ Pass on; the cure of social infirmity 
is a Utopian idea.” In answer to all those who reason in this 
fashion, De Amicis concludes by charging the young men thus: 
“T advise you to give attention to this matter; so far as your 
other studies will permit, | urge you to study the social ques- 
tion.” 

This is all. De Amicis subscribes to no programme, accepts 
no theories, does not take a place in the ranks of any of the 
combatants. In his Address he has only eased his heart. It was 
necessary for him to do so, since in studying the great problem, 
and comprehending thoroughly its importance and difficulty, 
he perceived that for the solution there is need of help from 
every side, and with the vivacity of his fancy, with the imagi- 
native and vibrating fluency of his words, which delight so 
many young Italians, he turned to them that they might not 
remain behind in the great movement; he turned to youths, 
because, having often an intuition of the future, they are able, 
better, perhaps, than others, to comprehend the grandeur of 
the reward which will fall to him who shall have fulfilled the 
great duty of contributing to a work of inestimable religious 
and civil value. 

I have purposely said re/égzous ; since I do not allow myself 
to jest at, or be discouraged by, the words written by De 
Amicis to Deputy Prampolini, to which I have alluded above; 
so much the more that it was the desire of the writer that his 
words should not be made public until he had made a thought- 

* Edmondo De Amicis: Della guestione Sociale. Torino: L. 
Roux e C. 1892. 
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out statement of his sentiments and propositions. This state- 
ment has not been made. Moreover, 1 have found more beau- 
tiful and more comforting words in his Address, where he 
speaks to those who have not yet aspired to become acquainted 
with the new Socialist literature: “Enter,” he says, “enter 
upon the study of this literature. Do not allow yourself to 
be stopped by its dry and vulgar part, bristling with figures 
and swollen with rhetoric! Pass beyond its nebulous gaps, 
and you will come from its study with your soul 
dazzled and moved as bya vision of the ideal humanity of 
Christ!” Who knows whether the soul of this benevolent and 
affectionate teacher, who has already felt the effects of the 
splendid vision, when he shall have studied profoundly and 
dispassionately the social question, will be not only dazzled, 
but stirred by a vision more attractive and more beautiful, the 
vision of the moral ideal of Cirist, than whom no one has 
ever spoken to the world words more radical and at the same 
time more comforting? For my part, 1 hope this will be the 
case. 


+ . 


THE SCOURGE OF AFRICA. 
THE REVEREND JAMES JOHNSTON. 
Missionary Review of the World, New York, June. 

UITE recently, a contributor to the leading British news- 
paper endeavored to show that the Arab in Africa is a 
maligned person, who is far from being the slave marauder 
which he has been so often portrayed. Readers of the article 
would be induced to suppose that the Arab’s “ hand” in slave- 
dealing was either a thing of the past or much exaggerated. 
That both of these suppositions are false, there is conclusive 
evidence to demonstrate, It is freely and sorrowfully admitted 
that the native races in many parts of the Dark Continent 
prey upon their fellow-Africans, and are frequently as brutal 
as the Arabs in their deeds of bloodshed. But in no wise can 
or shall this screen the Arab, the arch slave-hunter in every 
quarter of Africa; and although slavery is doomed, please God, 
in this generation, the Arabs at the present hour, roused by 
the encroachments of European explorers and commercial 
enterprise, are showing a revival of savage energy throughout 
Central Africa, in the perpetration of atrocious sins against 

humanity, and a huge sin before God. 

In North Africa the slave-trade shows little diminution. As 
a base of operations, Tripoli has an unenviable name. From 
that province the caravans make the grand tour twelve hun- 
dred miles southward to Kuka, west of Lake Tchad, to 
exchange the products of semi-civilization for ivory, skins, 
ostrich feathers, and slaves. Their caravan either returns 
along the same route to Murzuk, where the slaves are distrib- 
uted over the northwestern States, or an east-northerly route 
is chosen vza Bhagirmi, through Wadai, terminating at Ben- 
ghazi in the north, on the Mediterranean coast. Though a 
British consul is stationed here, the slaves are unaware of, or 
afraid to exercise, their right to claim liberty. This path, 
said a missionary lately returned from the mission field of Tri- 
poli, to the writer, may be traced for hundreds of miles by the 
white, rotting bones of slaves, the victims of thirst and slaugh- 
ter. Turning to the northeast of Africa, there is a comparatively 
open seaboard, in spite of blockade precautions, between 
Tajurah Bay and Cape Guardafui, where a regular traffic in 
slaves is in full swing. Emanating from the African coast, 
via Southern Arabia, and the Persian Gulf eastward, the Indian 
papers say that the slave-trade is being prosecuted with “ una- 
bated vigor.” 

Within French Protectorates in the extreme Western Sou- 
dan the slave curse reigns. In a current volume, “ Du Niger 
au Golfe de Guinée,” the author, Captain Binger, describes an 
extensive and fertile country, “ often depopulated and devas- 
tated by war and slave raiding.” Still more terrible records of 
the pursuit and capture of slaves are furnished in another con- 
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temporary work by Dr. Wilhelm Junker. Since the King of 
the Mongbuttus was assassinated, disorganization and slavery 
exist over the whole region watered by the western feeders of 
the Nile, intensified by Arab sway, and the tremendous advanc- 
ing tide of Mohommedans from North Africa, He and other 
travelers countenance a modified form of slavery in harmony 
with the social and domestic conditions in Africa. Such a 
procedure will have to reckon with the enlightened conscience 
of Europe and the United States. 

But whatever plan be proposed for slave abolition, it is 
imperative that the attention of the nations be fixed on the 
slaughter roll in the Dark Continent. By the nobly organized 
African Association at Cologne, revelations of a dreadful charac- 
ter, scarcely paralleled in recent times, were published last 
December. The shocking details there brought to light are 
copied from the diaries of German missionaries stationed in 
the vicinity of Lake Tanganyika, the authority of which is 
fully verified. The diary, referring to one of these expeditions, 
says: “A Mgwana, who belonged to the expedition, assured 
us that daily ten, twenty, thirty, and even fifty were killed. In 
spite of this about two thousand captured slaves arrived at 
Kirando.” Dr. Junker, who is prepared to tolerate slavery, 
admits that for every slave taken to market ten are slain. 

And now comes the question : Is Germany, in whose ‘sphere 
of influence” these atrocities are being enacted, allowing them 
through inadvertence, or is she incapable of stopping them? 

From the ghastly pictures presented by the missionaries in 
this region, one turns with feelings of intense gratitude to the 
recent telegrams announcing that the Commissioner of British 
Central Africa, and Captain Maguire in Nyassaland, have been 
delivering what appear like final blows to the iniquitous Slave 
traffic in that region. Numerous chiefs have been compelled 
to capitulate, to submit to heavy indemnities, and agree to thie 
abolition of slavery in their several dominions, the slaves were 
freed, and the raiders tried and imprisoned, This unexpected 
intelligence of the overthrow of slave strongholds is a sign 
that a brighter day is dawning, at least on the leafy shores of 
Lake Nyassa, where henceforth freedom’s flag will wave. 

That a protracted crusade lies before the friends of the 
negro in Africa is admitted, and, were it not that one half of 
Christendom lacks imagination, the miseries of the slave 
would not be greatly prolonged. Nevertheless, manifold 
agencies are in league against this gigantic iniquity; and what 
was said of Wilberforce, that he had shared in “the most 
glorious battle that ever was fought by any human being,” 
may become the honor and the crown of the humblest worker 
in every land, prepared to serve on behalf of the complete 
emancipation of Africa’s dusky race. 


THE DEPOPULATIiON OF FRANCE. 
Der Retchsbote, Berlin. 

HE recently published vital statistics of France reveal some 
T startling facts. The figures for 1890 show that the 
number of deaths was actually greater than the number of 
births. According to the report of the Chief of the Statistical 
Bureau, there were 838,059 births during the year 1890, and 
876,505 deaths. Although the data of recent years had led 
students of statistics to expect that the annual deaths in 
France would soon equal the births; yet such a sudden and 
Startling revelation was entirely unexpected; and the officials 
are trying to discover the causes of this phenemenon, which 
stands absolutely unique on the Continent. 

A decrease in the population of a country always comes 
from a widespread evil. It is true that the authorities point to 
the years 1854-56 and 1870-71, in which their was a similar 
sudden excess of deaths; but the circumstances were entirely 
different from what they are now. In 1854-56 the Crimean 
War and the cholera did their deadly work, and in 1870-71 
the Franco-Prussian War decimated the nation. 

In 1890, however, absolute peace and prosperity prevailed: 
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and, although the fatality occasioned by the influenza was very 
great, yet this does not sufficiently account for the remarkable 
reversing of the natural order of things. 

The decrease in the number of births is a deplorable fact. 
This decrease in 1890 was 42,520 as compared with 1889. Nor 
is this surprising when we remember the great decrease in the 
number of marriages, for the official statistics report a decrease 
of 3,502 marriages; and since 1884 a decrease has been reported. 
In 1884 the number of marriages was 289,555, in 1890, 269,332, 
a decrease of more than 20,000 in less than a decade. 

On the other hand, the Statistical Bureau reports a large 
increase in the number of divorces. In 1885, when the new 
law first became operative, the number of divorces was 4.277 ; 
in 1888, there were 4,700 divorces ; in 1889, 4,786; and in 18go, 
there were 5,457. 

The main reason, doubtless, for the present abnormal condit- 
ion is the widespread aversion to large families. In France, the 
one-or-two system prevails. On the average, France reports 150 
children to every 100 families. In other countries the average 
is more than 300; in England as great as 380. A singular phe- 
nomenon in this connection is the fact that in 1890 the num- 
ber of illegitimate children of French mothers decreased 2,777, 
while those of foreign women living in France increased 292. 

Another fact to be taken into consideration is the physical 
degeneracy of the people; the higher classes by high living 
have become effeminate ; the lower classes have become weak- 
ened and dwarfed by the tasks imposed upon them. It is an 
undeniable fact that it has became harder and harder for the 
average family to secure the necessaries of life. The cost of 
living steadily increases. A prominent writer recently said : 
“The real kings of the present day are hard and merciless 
men, who, with a hand ofiron, rule an army of workmen.” 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AT THE END OF THE 
CENTURY. 
Quarteriy Review, London, April to Fune. 


MONG other foolish things which we have lately borrowed 
from the French is a habit of chattering about the end 
of the century. A stranger suddenly projected into our midst, 
who should listen to our young men and maidens (and indeed 
to others of both sexes old enough to know better!), might 
suppose that we were still in the morning of the world, and 
that no century had ever come to an end before. As usual, 
moreover, we have spoiled and perverted what we have bor- 
rowed. What with our Jivelier-witted neighbors is a mere 
jest invented to furnish an easy gloss for sundry freaks, 
which it might be inconvenient to define more cate- 
gorically, is with us a solemn justification. All the triv- 
ialities of our literature (not of our literature only, though 
it is with that we are at present concerned), its affec- 
tations, its shallowness, vulgarity, impudence, are attributed 
to the fact that another century of the world’s course is 
nearing its end. We are but the creatures of Fate. The 
Spirit of the Time lies heavy onus, The Hand of Destiny 
leads us along the road of life, whither we know not, con- 
fident only that it is to issues immeasurably greater and more 
glorious than the race of man has known before. There can 
be no question about the noise and persistency with which our 
victims of Destiny advertise their fate. When the fathers eat 
sour grapes, the children’s teeth are apt to be set on edge. 
For the sake of posterity, therefore, it is right that the nature 
and origin of this particular delusion should be exposed. 

The plain truth of the whole matter is that we have fallen 
upon a barren time, which we are straining every nerve to per- 
suade the world to take forarich one. It is the natural law 
that a period of great fertility should be followed by a period, 
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not indeed of reaction, but of comparative rest. This is no 
cause for national reproach. No nation can remain at intel- 
lectual high pressure forever; and surely no nation has less 
cause than ours to reproach itself with the infrequency or 
brevity of its flowering-times. In truth, our time, if it be not 
a time of giants, is not one we have need to blush for, if we 
would only take it for what it is, a time of great activity and 
curiosity in every department of mind,a time of great endeavor 
if not of much first-rate achievement. It is often said, and 
said with not unreasoning satisfaction, that at no period in 
our history has the average of intellectual production been so 
high as it is now. This is probably true. If we consider the 
prodigious quantity of our production, the quality is no doubt 
surprisingly good—except, indeed, in the department of the 
drama, where it is, perhaps not surprisingly, but beyond ques- 
tion extremely, bad. The mischief of it is that we will take the 
levels of an intelligent, or even (to stretch a point) let us say a 
brilliant mediocrity for the great heights of genius. 

There is no spectacle so ridiculous, we have all of us heard, 
as the British public in one of its fits of morality. The British 
public in one of its periodical fits of culture (for it would be a 
mistake to suppose that we are suffering from any new disease) 
furnishes, we think, a yet more ridiculous spectacle. It will 
probably be conceded that English literature is rich in great 
works of imagination; and some measure of achievement in 
the other creative arts, less splendid indeed and frequent, will 
probably be not altogether refused us. We must understand, 
however, that we are not a nation of connozsseurs, a nation of 
artists; we have not the inherent sense of beauty and order, 
the right perception and knowledge of the fitness of things; 
the creative power in the English genius is not informed and 
guided by the critical instinct. In a word, we lack, as a peo- 
ple, those qualities which are commonly included in the word 
taste. 

Yet, from time to time, not content with what nature 
has made us, we aspire after something different ; some malig- 
nant spirit whispers into the ear of John bull, “ Have a taste!” 
and the play begins. It is no new play. It was acted in its 
first crude draft centuries ago, and has many times since 
been revived in many forms. Don Adriano de Armado, Sir 
Nathaniel, and Holofernes were of the company, and so were 
the Della Cruscans of a later generation. Never before, how- 
ever, has it assumed such an extravagant shape or gained such 
large audiences as to-day. Nor is this surprising. It is the 
age of democracy in arts and letters as in public affairs, the 
age when every man is competent to be a law, not only unto 
himself, but also unto his neighbor. Among the high places 
of the earth which must henceforth be open to the trampling 
foot and restless hand of Demos are the mountains of Parnas- 
sus and Olympus, and the shrine of Delphi. There is no man, 
nor woman either, so poor that he shall not find some frag- 
ment of the ample robe of “culture,” to cover his intellectual 
nakedness. 

It would be difficult to say precisely where or how the new 
Renaissance began. It is always difficult to lay one’s finger on 
the beginning of things, on the primal source of any revolu- 
tion in human affairs. A thousand influences are in the air, 
unperceived, it may be unsuspected, “ Waiting for the spark 
from heaven” (or from the other place) “to fall”: we have 
“got culture,” as the Americans say; that is the great fact; 
how we got it we need not stay now to consider. We fear, 
however, that Matthew Arnold has something to answer for; 
but, in saying this, we must emphatically protest against being 
thought to cast any reproach on that distinguished man, or to 
refuse to recognize the humanizing influence that in many 
ways he has exercised on his generation. Culture, as he con- 
ceived it, was to be a bulwark against the political and social 
anarchy toward which the New Democracy, acting on the 
peculiar temperament of the English race, was likely to drift. 
Apparently, however, he did not see, or saw not until too 
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late, that the same Cause acting on the same temperament was 
likely to produce in another sphere precisely that state of 
anarchy which he wished to prevent in the sphere of politics 
and society. 

The New Intellectual Democracy has triumphed; our 
struggle after culture has developed into anarchy. Matthew 
Arnold quoted with approval an observation of M. Renan on 
the intellectual condition of the people of the United States: 
“ The sound instruction of the people is an effect of the high 
culture of certain classes. The countries which, like the 
United States, have created a considerable popular instruction 
without any serious higher instruction, will long have to 
expiate this fault by their intellectual mediocrity, their vul- 
garity of manners, their superficial spirit, their lack of gen- 
eral intelligence.” That is very much our condition at the 
present moment. What both writers designed to show was 
that in neither country, for various reasons, was the serious 
higher instruction strong enough to give the necessary tone 
to the popular instruction; the element of culture was not 
sufficient to leaven the whole mass. Instead of proving the 
master, therefore, it has been made the siave; and now, bound 
to the car of Demos, is led in the popular triumph, a spectacle 
and a show. 





ART IN THE INSANE. 
JAMEs G. KIERNAN, M.D. 
Alienist and Neurologist, St. Louts, April. 
RT was an early acquirement of the race. At the time 
when the cave-dwellers of the Dordogne appeared, art 
had passed beyond the geometric figures and arabesques of 
its primeval stages. 

These arabesques and geometric forms arose from the figures 
produced by chipping stone, in the late palzolithic age. This 
phase of art long persisted, since, as Sir John Lubbock has 
shown, the weapons and utensils of the bronze age are char- 
acterized by this species of ornamentation, and are usually 
destitute of human or animal figures. Nor is such persistence 
surprising. Children and savages, from their tendency to anal- 
ogies, quickly find the occult in the real. 

The symbolic motor expression being most frequent, and 
geometric and arabesque forms being, like Traddles’s skele- 
tons, easily drawn, the fetichtic canons of art controlled in no 
small degree the evolution of art. 

This is excellently illustrated in the comparative table of 
alphabets given by Donnelly. Excessive reiteration of an idea 
is necessary to convey it to primitive minds. Such minds soon 
conceive that varied, but excessive repetition adds force to an 
idea and to its expression. Commingling of all symbols, hence, 
soon became a canon of art, whence it is that Egyptian, Mexi- 
can, Phoenician, Chinese, Chaldean, and other early types of 
art are characterized by the mingling of inscriptions and draw- 
ings, and the appearance in the latter of an abundance of sym- 
bols and hieroglyphs. There is much evident imitation, undue 
minuteness, and repetition. 

These qualities are all detectable in the art of the insane. 

Some insane and imbecile patients are very successful imita- 
tors, but originate nothing. They copy the fagade of the 
insane hospital with great skill or delineate the heads of ani- 
mals with the minute accuracy characteristic of the art of 
primitive man. The imbecile Mind so ably delineated cats as 
to be called the Raphael of the cats. Others continuously 
repeat the same idea. One of Frigerio’s patients filled sheets 
of paper with bees gnawing the heads of ants. Another, witha 
delusion of being shot, painted nothing but firearms. A third 
confined himself, as so many of the insane do, to arabesques. 
Insane patients may exhibit, as Toseli has pointed out, a ten- 
dency to ornaments of geometric forms and arabesques. 
This is especially the case with paranoiacs. The arabesques 
called the shark’s-teeth decorations of early Anglo-Saxon art 
frequently appear in the art of the English-speaking insane. 
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Acute maniacs and secondary confusional lunatics may exhibit 
in their art a chaotic confusion which does not necessarily 
imply lack of taste. One of Lombroso’s secondary confusional 
unatics constructed a ship of an immense number of thin, 
small, brilliantly colored slips of wood so variously intertwined 
as to produce a very graceful effect. Insane artists, as Lom- 
broso points out, often exhibit, like the Chinese, a tendency 
to exaggeration of particular details. Ina landscape rejected 
by the Turin Salon, a general view of the country was not only 
given but each blade of grass could be distinguished. In 
another rejected picture intended to be very imposing, the 
strokes of the brush produced all the effects of pencil-shading. 
Symbolism, arabesque tendencies, minuteness, are, as Lom- 
broso has shown, evidences of reversion to primitive art. 

What appears to be obscenity frequently appears in early art, 
and numerous instances might be cited of similar tendencies 
in insane art. Symbolism is even more prominent in the art 
of the insane than in ancient art. Arabesques readily lend 
themselves to fanciful figures of men imagined by children and 
savages. In many arabesques drawn by paranoiacs, an animal, 
a human head, a ship, etc., may often be traced. Symbolism, 
hence, creeps in in unexpected places in insane art, and occult 
significances are often attached to rather unsymbolic subjects. 

The archaic tendency to symbolism is aided by factors 
resultant on absence of inhibitions on the faculty of seeing 
things with the mind’s eye. Art depends, in no small degree, 
on the proper use of the visualizing faculty. This visualizing 
faculty, however, to be of use to the artist, must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from fact. Savages, lunatics, children, and intense 
egotists, fail to make such distinction between mental pictures 
of past occurrences and past imaginings. The faculty varies 
greatly. Galton has found that among sane persons taken 
hap-hazard, the power of calling up mentally some past scene, 
varies greatly. 

Color has very positive and direct relations with the archaic 
in art. Ruskin places Turner among the seven supreme color- 
ists of the world, and Turner was little better than an idiot. 

Atavistic tendencies explain the appearance of artistic pow- 
ers during insanity as the results of a conservative tendency 
struggling with disease. It is evident from the relative infre- 
quency of artists among the English-speaking insane, as com- 
pared with the mechanicians, that such a conservative factor 
has much to do with the appearance of artistic sports. The 
influence of the same factor is evident in the relative frequency 
of lunatics with artistic tendencies among the insane of the 
Italian districts which furnish most artists. It is also demon- 
strated by the atavistic effects of disease on artists who become 
insane. Paretic dement artists lose all sense of proportion. 
They begin to sketch trees, which, if completed, would pass 
beyond the frame. Lombroso forcibly points out that paretic 
dement’s art-defects are due to amasia. They often omit 
essentials from this cause. 

But the most salient characteristic of art in maniacs, accord- 
ing to Lombroso, is absurdity in drawing or coloring, due to an 
exaggerated association of ideas, through which the connect- 
ing link which would serve to explain the author’s meaning are 
lost. A maniac artist painted “ The Marriage at Cana of Gal- 
ilee,” drew the Apostles excellently, but in place of Christ put 
a large bouquet of flowers. The existence of an archaic sym- 
bolism is here evident. 

There is a class of congenital paranoiacs common in Italy, 
whom Lombroso designates as mattoids; and speaking of the 
effect of prize stimulation on their inventive stupidity, he tells 
us that twenty-five per cent. of the competitors for a statue of 
Victor Emmanuel were mattoids. To artists of this class, too, 
is attributed the artistic horrors of many Continental Euro- 
pean, English, and American cities, noticeably Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In the art, as in the literature of the insane, there is evidence 
that insanity mars, but does not make, genius, . 
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“ BROWNINGESE.” 
ARTHUR D. INNEs. 
The Monthly Packet, London, May. 


ROWNING'S popularity has increased enormously in the 

last few years. Yet, even among those who are thoroughly 

at home in the selections, there are probably large numbers 

who have never attempted to read ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” 

and the majority of those who have attempted, it is likely have 
never got beyond the first book. 

There are various reasons for this neglect of the poem of 
Browning alluded to. It is a very long poem; longer than any 
English poem by a master hand, save the ‘‘ Faérie Queene”. 
“Don Juan,” and “ Paradise Lost” are only about three-fourths 
of its length, and “The Excursion” about one-half. The 
scheme of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book” is against it, and the 
opening books are the least inviting. When once you know 
the poem, however, you discover that each of the parts is in 
its proper place, and there is sound artistic reason for the 
arrangement. Yet it was hardly necessary—and this is a critical 
fault as well as an obstacle to the general reader—that Brown- 
ing should have indulged with exceptional freedom, in the 
first book, in those idiosyncrasies of style, sudden collo- 
quialisms, and allusive forms of expression, which are respon- 
sible for the popular impression that nobody can really enjoy 
him, and that the pretense of doing so is a mere affectation. 

The trouble of ‘‘ Browningese,” it appears to me, is a defect 
which has been gravely exaggerated, and one for which the 
poet’s most devoted admirers are in no small degree responsi- 
ble.. If you really cannot expect to appreciate Browning with- 
out having the illumination of lectures from a society; and if 
when your society is dissolved, you cannot get along without a 
Cyclopedia specially designed to make him intelligible: if, 
after years of reading you need all this—why, clearly you can 
hardly complain if people say that Browning may be very fine, 
but the game is not worth the candle. The truth is, that all 
this paraphernalia of interpretation, useful as it may be for 
specific purposes and in specific cases, tends greatly to force 
into prominence whatever is obscure and difficult in the poet's 
work; to make one tackle him in the spirit which should be 
reserved for studying the Secret of Hegel or a corrupt chorus 
in Aschylus; to thrust into the background the simple fact 
that, outside of one or two of the early poems and a few late 
ones, most of Browning is plain sailing enough, or made diffi- 
cult mainly by the unexpected character of an idea—and an 
unexpected idea is always difficult to grasp at first sight—or 
the suddenness with which a fresh point of view is caught. 

Now, we all know that we can live peaceably with a clock 
ticking until the unhappy hour comes when somebody calls 
attention to it, and the everlasting tick gets on our nerves; 
though it may be a perfectly harmless, well-conducted tick all 
the time. Well, in just the same way, if somebody stirs you 
up and gets you to be perpetually on the lookout for difficul- 
ties, the difficulties will turn up of themselves, where it would 
never have occurred to you to be troubled by them. As long 
‘ as people come to Browning with a steady resolution to find 
things they cannot understand, those things will manufacture 
themselves with surprising readiness. 

Still, when all is said and done, it must be admitted that 
Browning is not always easy to follow at first sight, though it 
is easy to make too much of the difficulties, and easy also to 
forget that we do not always take in exactly what Shakespeare, 
or Milton, or Wordsworth, or Tennyson means, without think- 
ing about it pretty hard. Ruskin, for instance, examines in 
“Sesame and Lilies” a bit of Lycidas. From this what prob- 
lems and what solutions might have been extracted if only 
Browning had written it! Of course there are allusions, and 
reminiscences of other writers, which convey a quite erroneous 
impression until we have detected what was in the poet's mind. 
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For instance, in “Old Pictures in Florence” Browning calls 
Margheritone of Arezzo 
You bald old saturnine poll-clawed parrot, 

which I will venture to say that every one misinterprets—not 
that it matters much—until he remembers ‘“‘ Henry IV., Part 
the Second ”: 

Look if the hoary elder have not his poll clawed like a parrot. 

Saturn and Venus in conjunction. 
Speaking broadly, however, it may fairly be said that the diffi- 
culties of style and expression are nothing like as great as they 
are often made out to be; and, in view of the good you can 


get by setting them at defiance, it is positively foolish to be 
daunted by them. 


EARLY POLITICAL CARICATURE IN AMERICA.* 
JoserpH B. BisHop. 
Century, New York, Fune. 
OLITICAL caricature in the United States virtually dates 
from the first administration of Andrew Jackson. His 
fight against the United States Bank, his vociferous and uncer- 
emonious methods of conducting controversies, the subservient 
conduct of his famous “kitchen cabinet,” and its dissolution 
when Van Buren withdrew from it, had combined, during his 
first term, to enhance greatly his attractiveness as a popular 
idol. Every conspicuous act of his public life was performed 
amid uproar and turmoil. Even when his “ kitchen cabinet” 
was dissolved, there was so much dramatic disturbance that 
one of the caricatures of the time pictures him as an irate and 
sturdy female, armed with a churn-dasher, clearing the kitchen 
of all opponents as with the very besom of destruction. 

Few of the early caricatures are to be found now. They 
were issued at frequent intervals, mainly in New York city, in 
lithograph sheets to be nailed upon walls or passed from hand 
to hand. They were crude in drawing, and sometimes coarse 
to the point of indecency. The ideas were taken mainly from 
English caricaturists. In fact, our modern school of carica- 
ture dates from almost the same time as that of England, and 
both followed closely after that of Italy, France, and Germany. 
The founder of the modern school in England was James 
Gillray, who was born in 1757, a few years before the death of 
Hogarth. He turned his attention to political caricature 
between 1803 and 1811. It would be more accurate to say of 
him that ke pointed the way to the founding of the modern 
school of political caricature than that he was its founder. 
He never separated himself entirely from the tradition, as old 
almost as the art of drawing, that coarseness and exaggeration 
were the essential elements of humor as exhibited in carica- 
ture, 

The first English artist to make that separation complete 
was John Doyle, father of Richard Doyle. Beginning in 1830 
to publish political caricatures, he was the first to preserve 
faithfully in all cases the likenesses of his subjects, and to give 
them their original attitudes and tricks of manner. He was 
the real founder of the Punch cartoon as it has been devel- 
oped by Richard Doyle, John Leech, and John Tenniel. 

The establishment of Punch in 1841, putan end to the litho- 
graph sheet caricatures in England. The typical Punch car- 
toon is about half the size of a central Puck or Judge cartoon, 
and is confined to a few figures, frequently to one. 

In the United States, the many-figured group cartoon seems 
to have been a favorite since Jackson’s time. Our early Amer- 
ican caricaturists followed Doyle’s example as faithfully as their 
powers would permit. The death-knell of the lithograph-sheet 
caricature was sounded here when the illustrated newspa- 
pers began to print political caricatures. They did not do this 
till the close of the war, though Thomas Nast made his first 
appearance in Harper's Weekly while the war was in progress. 


*Tllustrated in the Century with pictures from old prints and litho- 
graphs. 
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His pictures then were serious in purpose, and cannot be classed 
as caricatures. He began his political caricatures when Andrew 
Johnson started to “ swing round the circle,” but his fame rests 
on achievements of a later period. His series of about fifty car- 
toons upon the Tammany Ring, during and following the expo- 
sures of 1871, constitute a distinct epoch in American political 
caricature. It is impossible to look at this work of his, in the 
light of what had preceded, and what has come after it, and 
not say that Nast stands by himself, the creator of a school 
which not only began, but ended, with him. While ke had no 
successor in artistic methods, he so clearly demonstrated the 
success of caricature in the pages of an illustrated newspaper 
as to point the way to the establishment of weekly papers 
devoted to that purpose. 

The founder and chief developer of contemporary political 
caricature in America, as seen in the many-colored cartoons 
of Puck and Judge, was a young artist and actor from Vienna, 
named Joseph Keppler, who reached St. Louis in 1868. After 
some efforts in that city, he started the Puck of the present 
day in New York in 1876. In 1878 he began to draw on stone 
and to use colors. He has had able disciples and coadjutors 
in Gillam, Taylor, Opper, Dalrymple, and others; but he was 
the pioneer, and it is to the constantly growing power of his 
strong, sure hand that the cartoon of to-day, and the success 
of the comic journalism which embodies and surrounds it, owe 
their existence, 


HERETICAL THOUGHTS IN THORWALDSEN’S 
MUSEUM. 
FRITZ MAUTHNER. 
Samtiden, Bergen, No. 4. 

ENTERED Musée Thorwaldsen with reverence. The 
] “Lion of Luzern,” and “ Night,” and “ Morning,” stood 
before me in a halo of glory; but as soon as 1 came to my 
critical senses, I found that I could not understand the antique. 
A hundred years ago, when Goethe wrote his “ Iphigenia,” and 
the French Revolution dressed itself in Roman costumes, we 
understood something of the antique, but not so any more. 
The antique is a treasure to be kept in a museum, and Thor- 
waldsen’s antique figures are very properly kept in a museum 
of Egyptian design. 

Of course I do not deny Thorwaldsen’s high sense of beauty, 
nor his strength in symbolism. The“ Lion of Luzern,” chis- 
eled by a man who never saw a living lion, has all the fervor 
and romance of a true symbol, and there is something eternal 
in “ Night,” and “ Morning,” but, nevertheless, a modern man 
feels a heaviness of spirit if he stays long in the Musée Thor- 
waldsen. 

Thorwaldsen once represented art symbolically. He called 
his figure genzo /umen, and tells us that “art is represented by 
a female figure making a drawing on a slate, awaiting the cre- 
ative inspiration”; but we ask: Where and how does this 
figure express the idea of art? Granted that art must be rep- 
resented by a living or human figure, why must it be draped 
in a classical costume? Why does she work by the lamp? 
Why is the genius of inspiration naked, when he has a coat on 
his arm? Why an owl at his feet? Suppose we placea well- 
educated and well-gifted person, but without classical educa- 
tion, in front of the relief, and ask for his explanation, he will 
probably say that the sculpture represents a stove, at which a 
poetic “bluestocking ” contemplates how an owl may be best 
prepared for the table, while a naked cook, with goose-wings 
on his back, pours oil into a saucepan. I say, alarger number 
of Thorwaldsen’s sculptures are incomprehensible to the nat- 
ural sense. They require school knowledge to be understood. 
How do an eagle and a lion, drinking together from the same 
bowl, form the symbol of freedom and peace? How does a 
well-combed child, having four different kinds of toys, sym- 
bolize Love’s dominion over the world? In such cases our 
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imagination refuses to work, and the interpretation must be 
looked for in our childhood’s school-bag. The Venus of Thor- 
waldsen is rightly admired. She has just risen from the 
water; in one hand she holds an apple, looking at it as if 
questioning the propriety of eating it. Speaking soberly: 
What has an apple to do with a bath? If we did not know the 
story of the Judgment of Paris, this figure of a nude woman 
with an apple in her hand, would be entirely unintelligible, if 
not idiotic. 

Thorwaldsen would have been able to work differently had 
he not been influenced by the classical “craze,” the Winckel- 
mann ideas. Some of his portrait-busts prove this; more par- 
ticularly two works, which, in spite of their Greek-classicism, 
really represent nature. Concerning a nude Mercury, we know 
from the artist’s own words, that his model was an Italian 
laborer, whom he saw just in that pose in which we now see 
the Mercury. That he called him Mercury must be laid to 
Winckelmann’s account. We cannot forgive him for naming 
the poor facchino, Mercury. The time will come when inno- 
cent dogs will not be called Nero and Sultan, or naked men 
Apollo and Mercury. The same can be said with regard to 
Thorwaldsen’s admirable “ Dancing Girl.” Heattempted classic 
style, but a good model forced him to be natural against his 
will. The best illustration of Thorwaldsen’s misguided art-sym- 
bolism and the influence of Winckelmann’s love for Greece, 
is seen in his ‘Goddess of Hope,” who with the left hand 
raises her drapery, and in the right hand holdsa flower. We 
do not know which of the two movements expresses the idea 
of hope; but we see how sadly a mania, even in so great an 
artist as Thorwaldsen, can destroy the beautiful. It seemsto be 
the curse of the antique, first to be admired for its beauty, 
then for its age. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE ECONOMY OF FORCE IN THE MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLE OF FLIGHT. 


BUTTENSTEDT RUDERSDORF. 
Der Stein der Wetsen, Vienna, May. 


I. 

HE seventy-seven year-old Dr. Blasius, who has devoted 
T his life tothe study of birds of passage and the principle of 
bird-flight, on the island of Heligoland, has at length published 
his long-looked-for work, ‘‘ The Bird Observatory of Heligo- 
land,” in which he asserts forcibly the justice of the theory of 
a “ mechanical” bird-flight, even without wing-labor. These 
views being based on personal and careful observation, will be 
accepted as of immense interest, not only by the ornitholo- 
gists, but also by the aeronauts of all countries. 

Professor Dr. Blasius tells us that Gitke has by no means 
solved the problem which he undertook to investigate, but 
that he has nevertheless restated it in a very attractive form. 
His flight problems, based on numerous control observations, 
are, however, of immense assistance in the presentation of a 
new theory of flight, for they demonstrate that with many 
birds the flapping of the wings is not necessary to their main- 
tenance in the air, nor even to their raising themselves to a 
height of several thousand feet. 

To render Gitke’s theory of flight intelligible, | should say 
at the outset, that the bird on the wing has no experience of 
wind. Wind is for the flying bird simply the pressure of his 
own proper motion in cleaving the air. 

Wind can produce labor and power, but only by aid ofa 
counter-power ;—the windmili is fixed on the earth, and the 
sailing-boat has a retentive hold on the water; both offer 
resistance, and hence experience the operation of force in the 
wind; a balloon, on the other hand, having no hold on the 
wind, offers no opposition, and a man sitting in the car in the 
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midst of a storm might hold out a feather without seeing any 
indication of wind. 

The flying bird has its own proper motion in the air and 
can, consequently, utilize the force of the wind by opposing 
its own force to it, thus facilitating its flight and simplifying 
many of its movements; the popular belief is that the wind 
alone supports the bird. This isan error. The movement of 
a bird by wind-power is always the result of opposing wind- 
and bird-power. 

That Gitke, in spite of his thousandfold and frequently 
close observations, did not get behind the riddle, serves only 
to demonstrate that the cause of flight cannot be penetrated 
by direct observation. The several parts of the wing must be 
studied and their functions apprehended by spiritual insight. 

Every observer has regarded the normal form of the wing 
either as that which it exhibits when expanded in flight, or the 
concave form which it assumes with the standing bird. Both 
views are wrong. The wing has two forms, the one exhibited 
as elastic extension in flight, the other as elastic-repose in the 
standing bird. The most important for us is the form of 
elastic extension, but the study of the other form is no less 
necessary to enable us to fathom the operation of extension. 

Gitke propounded the theory that the bird was rendered 
lighter by having all its air vessels filled with heated air, but on 
reflection he admitted that this could really have very little 
influence on its weight, but he contended at the same time 
that he was convinced by numerous observations that birds 
have some power of flotation independent of their outer 
organs of flight; and referring to large sea-birds which he had 
seen sailing for hours, at two hundred metres above the sur- 
face, in every desired direction without the slightest beating 
oftheir wings, he says it is impossible to escape the conclusion 
that these astonishing feats are achieved by something other 
than mechanical means. 

These views are logical, and indicate good reasoning powers; 
he is right, too, in his illustration when he argues that without 
an inner propelling force the bird could no more sail with 
motionless wings that a wagon could travel on smooth rails 
without driving force. 

But that this propelling force, as I claim to have discovered, 
resides in the motionless outstretched wing itself, is evident 
from the fact that the majestic bird of prey falls perpendicu- 
larly to earth, the moment it closes its wings. The power of 
flight lies not in the air vessels of the body, nor in the body 
itself, but in the motionless wings, and in these wings the con- 
tinuous power of flotation is due to their automatic elasticity. 

Gitke finds another argument for the existence of a motive 
power independent of the wings in the fact that during the 
flight of some falcons over Heligoland ata height of about 
seventy metres, he saw one go up to the height of 140 metres 
without a movement of his wings, the bird then giving two or 
three lazy flaps, and without further flapping, continuing to 
mount perpenticularly upward, reaching a height of 300 metres 
in the course of a minute, and pursuing his course until he 
was lost to sight at a height of 4,000 metres. 

1 may say here that I can confirm Gitke’s observations of 
birds ascending vertically, without wing-movement, in a light 
wind, and this fact fully disposes of the theory that the ascent 
is achieved by beating down the air, with the wings, from 
above. 

A vertical ascent without wind is, however, impossible for a 
bird, and by a strong wind the bird assists itself both in hori- 
zontal flight and in ascent, by a tail-steering force which 
requires closer description. 

This fan- screw- or rudder-labor of the tail is so difficult to 
observe at any considerable height, that it is hardly extraor- 
dinary that even Gitke with all his close observations failed 
to detect it. 1 myself was first guided by the agitation of 
the outspread wings to the activity of the tail. Giitke’s obser- 


vations are nevertheless of immense importance in support of 
a new theory of flight. 
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HUMAN ELECTRICITY. 
PROFESSOR JOHN G. MCKENDRICK. 
Fortnightly Review, London, May. 


HE investigations of physicists make it highly probable 
that all movements of matter, even those of a molecular 
character, are linked with electrical phenomena. Our modern 
methods of producing electricity by friction, by induction, by 
heat, by chemical action, are but specially contrived imitations 
of processes carried on throughout the ages. Such considera- 
tions would naturally lead one to expect that electrical phe- 
nomena would also be associated with those finer molecular 
changes on which life depends, and that it is only a matter of 
experimental detail to demonstrate the existence of an animal 
electricity. It seldom, however, happens in science that we 
see far before us. When we look backwards, the light irradi- 
ates the way we have come, but pressing forward, we discover 
new facts only by stumbling on them. 

All this is true of animal electricity. Electrical fishes have 
been known from very early times. But it was not until 1773 
that Walsh first demonstrated that the shocks of the torpedo 
were truly electrical. Thirteen years later, Luigi Galvani 
noticed that the limbs of recently killed frogs became con- 
vulsed when brought near a frictional electric machine in 
action. This famous observation marks a new era in the his- 
tory of science. All the world knows that the famous contro- 
versy between Galvini and his followers led to the invention of 
the Voltaic pile, in 1799, and still more to the discovery of the 
production of electric currents by the contact of dissimilar met- 
als, more especially when one of them is acted on chemically 
by certain fluids. Fora long time the brilliancy of the results 
flowing from the investigations into voltaic electricity threw 
the discoveries of Galvini into the shade; but by and by, as 
experimental methods became more delicate, it was found 
that there is, in truth, an animal electricity, the existence of 
which was doubted by Volta and his followers. 

The researches of Nobili, in 1825, showed that Galvani was 
right as to the existence of an animal electricity, but wrong in 
holding that the contact of two metals with the tissues 
afforded proof of it. Mattenci, about 1837, enriched the sub- 
ject by many beautiful investigations, and by joining the thighs 
of frogs in a special way he made a living voltaic pile, which 
produced effects similar in character to the piles built up by 
physicists with discs of metal and intervening discs of paper 
or cloth. Then came Du Bois Raymond, whose researches 
have advanced the subject another and an important stage. 

The existence of electrical phenomena in living structures is 
now demonstrable by means of a sensitive galvanometer, or 
the ingenious capillary electrometer invented by Lippman in 
1873. By connecting tissues with the unpolarizable electrodes 
of Du Bois Raymond, it can be shown that all living tissues 
show differences of potential at different points, or, in other 
words, that electrical currents pass through the instruments 
when the tissues are placed on the electrodes. In the case of 
muscle, the strongest current is obtained when one electrode 
touches the centre of a transverse section, while the other 
touches the uninjured surface of what may be called the equa- 
tor of the muscle—that is, a line encircling it in the middle of 
its length ; and it can be shown that the surface is always posi- 
tive to the transverse section, But the case is different when 
the tissue or organ discharges its normal function. This will 
be readily understood if we examine what occurs in a con- 
tracting muscle. The normal function of a muscle is to 
contract. Now, suppose a muscle laid on the electrodes so 
that a “resting” current is manifested by the deflection 
of the needle of the galvanometer; let the nerve supplying 
the muscle be irritated so as to cause contraction of the 
muscle; instantly the needle of the galvanometer moves 
in the opposite direction, and may pass even beyond 











the zero point. This is due to the generation of a new current 
in the muscle, in a direction opposite to that of the resting 
current. The proof is this: let us compensate the resting cur- 
rent before causing contraction of the muscle, by sending a 
portion of a current from a Daniell’s element in the opposite 
direction so that the galvanometer is brought to zero; then 
cause the muscle to contract, and the new current, the action 
current as it may be called, sends the galvanometer needle 
to the opposite side of zero, This is a vital phenomenon 
which can occur only when the muscle is alive. 

Electrical phenomena may also be discovered in the central 
nervous organs. If we bring the electrodes of the galvano- 
meter into contact with the surface of the brain, electrical 
changes occur when light falls on the eye. Recently Gotch 
and Horsley have explored the spinal cords with electrodes 
connected with the capillary electrometer and have found 
electricai variations in the motor strands of the cords, when 
motor centres in the cerebral cortex were irritated. Thusina 
sense they tapped the wires of the living telegraphic system, 
and got information as to the paths in the cord, along which 
motor, and even sensory, impulses travel. It seems to be only 
a matter of experiment to discover electrical changes in all the 
cerebral nervous organs. Could we picture to ourselves the 
changes in the brain when its higher centres are in a state of 
molecular disturbance, as when one is thinking rapidly in a 
lecture, now adapting his words to his ideas, now thinking 
ahead as to what he will say next, now noticing the effect of 
his words on the audience, now becoming conscious that he is 
obscure, and again that he is succeeding in making things 
plain, now watching the clock and noting the inevitable flight 
of time—could we in such circumstances of mental turmoil, 
examine the phenomena of the brain, we would, in all 
probability, obtain evidence of rapid changes of potential, and 
of currents flashing in a thousand directions, pursuing paths 
more intricate than would all the telegraphic and telephonic 
wires in London, if they were concentrated in one vast 
exchange. 


THE REMNANT OF A GREAT RACE. 
HENRY W. WOLFF. 


Westminster Review, London, May. 
Il. 


Na moundartificially raised upon one of the islands at Burg 
in the Spreewald, once stood the castle of the great 
Wendish Kings, whose sceptre is supposed still to descend in 
secret from sire to son in a particular family, known only to 
the best initiated of Wends. To this country more specifically 
does Wendish mythology owe its numerous legends about 
snakes wearing precious crowns, which on occasion they will 
carelessly lay down in the grass, where, if luck should lead you 
that way, you may seize them and so assure to yourself untold 
riches—provided you can manage to get safely away. 

The bulk of the not yet denationalized Wends are now to 
be found in that great forest plain stretching from the March 
of Brandenburg southward to Bautzen and GGrlitz. It is, at 
first glance, a tame looking country; but look at it a little 
more closely and you will find it invested with a kind of wild 
romance. If you take the trouble to inquire you will find that 
all this forest is peopled with elves. Hid away among it are 
the sites of ancient Wendish villages—you may see where stood 
the houses, you may feel, Wends will have it, by a creeping 
sensation coming over you as you pass, where were the ancient 
burial grounds. By the Wends the forest is regarded with 
peculiar awe. It is to them a personality, almost a deity, 
exacting, as they still believe, every year at least one victim as 
a tribute or sacrifice. Tney are devoted lovers of trees, and in 
every truly Wendish village you are sure to find a large lime 
tree, overshadowing a goodly space. That tree has for gener- 
ations back formed the centre of local life,and is venerated as 
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becomes a “sacred tree” of ancient date. Here young and 
old people are wont to assemble. Here, on Sunday after- 
noons in spring-time, gather the young girls to blend their tune- 
ful voices in sacred song heralding the advent of Easter. Here 
used to meet the village council—the Ghromada, summoned 
by means of a crooked stick, or a hammer, sent round from 
house to house. The council for reasons of practical conven- 
ience now meets in the public-house. Every householder, 
large and small, has a right to be present and take part in the 
proceeding, for the Wends are no respecters of persons. 

The church, as a rule, is placed right in the middle of the 
village. The Wends value their church. For all their stub- 
born paganism in early days, the Wends have always been a 
devoutly religious people, and at present—barring a little drink- 
ing and a little fruit and timber stealing, upon which com- 
modities they hold communistic opinions—they are exemplary 
Christians. With their parsons they do not always get on well; 
for there are some queer characters among the forest parsons ; 
but they venerate the church, even when it speaks through a 
drunken parson. Barring some ten thousand Catholics in 
Saxony, the Wends are mostly stanch Protestants of a non- 
descript Lutheran-Calvinist creed. But nota few of their relig- 
ious beliefs and superstitions and legends hark back to older 
days. They still keep Corpus Christz. In their religious 
legends the Virgin plays a prominent part—leading off, among 
other things, a nocturnal dance, in which the angels all join, 
clad in silken gowns, with green wreaths on their heads, 
meeting for the purpose in the church, and carefully locking 
the door to keep out human intruders. The Virgin spins; the 
Virgin sews shirts; the Virgin does all that Wendish women 
are taught to do. In Scripture-lore the Wends have their own 
localized versions of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
of the fight of St. George and the Dragon, of King David. 
Judas Iscariot, according to their national tradition, comes to 
grief mainly through gambling. The Seviour gave him thirty 
pieces of silver to buy bread with. These he staked—tempted 
by Jews whom he saw gambling by the wayside—on an 
unlucky card, and to recover them it was that he sold his 
Master. The Creator calls after Judas that he is forgiven ; but 
remorse drives him to hang himself. He tries a pine, and a 
fir, but finds them too soft, so he selected an aspen tree—hence 
its perpetual quivering. Perhaps the Wendish fondness for 
singing, and perhaps, in part, the love of gossip, account for 
the regularity of the Wendish attendance at church. 

The Wends would indeed not be Slavs if they were not 
engrossingly fond of singing. Singing is, in fact, among young 
folks, reckoned the principal accomplishment. And they have 
a rich store of songs set to exceedingly melodious airs. They 
have them of all descriptions—legends and convivial songs, 
martial songs, sacred hymns, short ronucke and rejs for the 
dancing-room, and long elegies and ballads for the field, to 
shorten the long summer’s day out at work. To be a santorka 
(preceptress) at church, or even in a spinning-room, is a thing 
for a Wendish girl to be proud of, and to remember to her old 
age. The social spinning meetings constitute the principal 
feature of Wendish village life in winter. Among no race on 
earth is purity more valued and insisted upon—in both sexes— 
than among these poor forest Wends. In a Wendish village, 
to have made a faux pas deprives a young fellow, and the girl 
alike, of their character for life. 

Spinning and singing go on together at these gatherings, 
and occasionally the boys look in, but only after asking per- 
mission which implies that they will bring liquors. On such 
occasions there is great fun, including dancing, of which the 
excitable Wends are passionately fond. 

The marriage customs deserve more then the passing notice 
we can find space for, For its gaiety and noise and lavish 
hospitality, and protracted merriment, its funny and its 
curious wavs, the Wendish wedding has become proverbial 
throughout Germany. The bride is still ostensibly carried off 
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by force. But all the formal] negotiation is done by diplomacy. 
First comes an old woman, the schotta, to clear the ground. 
After that the druzda, the best man appears on the scene, to 
enquire about pigs, or buckwheat, or millet, or what not, and 
incidentally about the lovely Hilzicka, to whom his friend Janko 
is rather thinking of paying his addresses. Rather!’ The 
fact is Janko has already proposed to Hilzicka and been 
accepted. 

There is a little farce first at the bride’s house; doors are 
barred, and the suitor’s plea for shelter is acceded to only after 
some demur. When the bride is asked for, an old woman is 
produced in her stead, next a little girl, then one or two more 
wrong persons, till at last the bride is led forth in splendor 
indescribable. 

The Wends are passing away, absorbed, disappearing, and 
with them will die a faithfully preserved unique specimen of 
very ancient Slav life; as interesting a piece of history, arche- 
ology, and folk-lore, as ever was met with on the surface of 
the globe. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 
PRINCE KRAPOTKIN. 
Nineteenth Century, London, May. 
Il. 

HE interest awakened some three years ago by the novel 
and startling experiments in electricity, made by the 
Karlsruhe Professor, Hertz, is still maintained. They not only 
confirmed the long-since suspected connection between elec- 
tricity, magnetism, light, and radiant heat, but they also gave 
a new impulse to speculations as to the structure of matter 

altogether, and the modes of transmission of energy. 

Maxwell’s hypothesis as to the identity of light and electricity 
is fully confirmed by these experiments. Both are disturb- 
ances (vibrations or whatever they may be), in the usual 
state of ether, which are transmitted like all other kinds of 
energy from one particle to the next, 

So we finally part with the mysterious electric fluid, just as 
we parted thirty years ago with the “ caloric fluid,” and we 
simply have before us a separate mode of energy. When the 
waves of ether have lengths of from "/1,000,000 to '°/1,000,000 parts 
ofan inch, we have chemical energy; when they follow each 
other at distances of 1°, 000,000 to *°/, 000,000 parts of an inch, our 
eye sees them as light; when they grow to "/100,000 parts of an 
inch, we see them no more, but we feel them as radiant heat, 
and when they attain lengths which are measured by yards and 
miles, they give the electrical phenomena. 

Many more researches—some of them mathematical and 
highly suggestive as regards the very structure of matter, and 
some others opening new fields for experimental work, like J. 
J. Thomson’s researches into the speed of propagation of the 
luminous discharge of electricity through a rarefied gas, and 
Hertz’s new experiments upon the transmission of the same 
discharges through various screens, transparent or not, for light 
—may be referred to in passing. We must also at least refer to 
the wonderful electrical effects. produced by Nikola Tesla by 
means of currents alternating with very high frequency, and 
the quite new lines of research indicated by Mr. Crooke’s 
experiments on what he names “electrical evaporation.” One 
feels that new and promising fields are opened up by these 
researches ; they raise a host of questions relative to the most 
difficult parts of molecular mechanics. 

The same may be said as regards modern research in chem- 
istry. While a numerous army of laboratory workers accumu- 
late heaps and heaps of new facts, and study the properties of 
separate chemical compounds without being guided by any 
general idea, a few chemists devote themselves to the most 
intricate questions relative to the very substance of chemical 
reactions and molecular structure. They endeavor to bridge 
over the gulf between molecular physics and chemistry, and to 
conceive the latter as a separate branch of physics and mechan- 
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ics. But we shall postpone our analyses of these endeavors, 
hoping that some more definite ideas will replace the conflict- 
ing theories of the present moment. 

Protoplasm has of late years been made the subject of most 
critical investigation ; but science has not yet given a positive 
answer to the great question, “what is protoplasm?” On 
the one hand, we have the germs of an opinion shared by 
some biologists who are inclined to seein protoplasm an aggre- 
gation of lower organisms. Thus, R. Altmann and I. Straus 
consider that the granulations of protoplasm are the essential 
and fundamental elements of the organic being; while some 
biologists—as J. C. Vogt—go a step further and maintain 
that all micro-organisms, and all cells of more complicated 
organisms are structures of a fourth, or higher order. They 
are colonies of polyplasts which themselves consist of mono- 
plasts. On the other side, we have also the other extreme 
view, which regards protoplasm as nothing but a form, and all 
phenomena observed in living protoplasm as simply physical 
and chemical processes. 

On the study of the eye, Prof. S. Exner has brought out an 
elaborate and richly illustrated work on the eyes of crusta- 
ceans and insects, and Mr. Watuse has made a study of their 
possible origin. A succession of drawings made by this latter 
upon the simplest forms of the ocellz of larve and some milli- 
peds, perfectly well illustrate the various possible phases of 
evolution of the eye from the minute cavities or ocellz closely 
packed together, to the more complicated ones mentioned by 
Exner. 

Finally, a great deal of attention is now being paid to the 
chapter of ‘‘ direct adaptation ” in the theory of the evolution 
of species, and in this connection many interesting facts have 
been brought to light by modern Lamarckians. 





EPIDEMICS OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


Revue Scientifique, Paris, May 14. 
T would appear that there has been too much haste in 
admitting that the spread of various epidemic diseases is 
due to germs in drinking-water exclusively. This very simple 
explanation is certainly seductive, but, from time to time, facts 
related by observers whose competence is beyond dispute, 
appear to have been overlooked. 

Among these contradictory observations, must be cited that 
by Mr. Arnould, of a grave epidemic of typhoid fever which, 
originating in the garrison of Landrecies, on the gth of Jan- 
uary, 1891, broke out at Maubeuge in February, and on March 
1oth attacked the troops of Avesnes, where there were 370 
cases and 35 deaths out of a force of 1,300 men. 

It should be told that Mr. Arnould at first suspected the 
drinking-water of having engendered and diffused the malady. 
Yet the researches which were made on this theory, as well as 
the discussion of elements, brought into the question by the 
distribution of the cases observed, made it impossible for Mr. 
Arnould to maintain the accusation against the drinking- 
water, which is so much the fashion at present. 

On the one hand, the water of Landrecies, of recognized 
purity, is used in common by the soldiersand the townspeople, 
and among the latter there were but five cases of typhoid, 
while among the garrison there were sixty-three. Moreover, 
the practice of boiling the water, used from the beginning of 
the epidemic, was not discontinued. On the other hand, at 
Maubeuge, water from three different sources is used, yet 
among the inhabitants who drank the most suspected of these 
three, there was not a single case of typhoid. Finally, while at 
Avesnes the water was defective from all points of view, no 
one ever discovered in it the typhic bacillus. 

In the diffusion of the epidemic, the part played by man 
appeared considerable; either the sick persons or those com- 
ing from the seat of the disease contaminated healthy indi- 
viduals by direct contact, or contagion was brought about by 
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the intervention of clothes, food, air, or even water. Thus, at 
Maubeuge, where there were 250 cases of typhoid fever, one 
physician and twelve hospital attendants out of fifty-five were 
attacked by the disease, when as yet but a single man of the 
garrison had been ill with it. Finally, there were some cases 
observed among those employed in the work of disinfection, 
and there were very clear proofs that the malady was carried 
to six neighboring localities by the intervention of third 
persons who were not taken ill themselves. 

Be it understood that where there have been epidemics of 
typhoid fever in a garrison, it has always been recognized that 
an assisting cause of the disease, outside of defects of town 
hygiene, is the state of the atmosphere; but what appeared to 
demonstrate very clearly diffusion of the disease by the atmos- 
phere is the fact that, while the prophylaxis, based on the idea 
of a diffusion of the malady by germs contained in the water, 
was unsuccessful, the temporary abandonment of the seat of 
the disease by the troops, and the rigorous disinfection of 
places and objects were followed by the rapid and final extinc- 
tion of the epidemic. 





RELIGIOUS. 


A SCIENCE OF RELIGION, 
Lyceum, Dublin, May. 


SCIENCE of religion, just like any other science, must 

inquire into the cause of religion, more even than into 
its growth and development. We can easily account for the 
development; but whence came the first faint glimmering of 
religion? Why has religion grown at all? How is it that the 
world is not peopled with atheists? How comes it that men 
and women the wide world over, from the earliest ages have 
bowed down in awe and worship before a mighty Being, be He 
Jehovah of the Israelites, Allah of the Mohammedans, or, 
Unkululu of the African tribes? Whence comes this worship 
of a Being, mysterious in His Omnipresence, that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard? This most important question is just 
the one left unanswered, or, with a most wrongheaded answer, 
by modern ethical philosophers of evolutionist tendencies. 

An analysis of the evidence for dividing the religions of the 
world into two or three supreme classes, coextensive with the 
fundamental divisions of language, is very important, just 
because such evidence proves a great deal more than that the 
religions of the world are ultimately referable to two or three 
supreme classes. Let us suppose three genus-religions indi- 
cating antagonistic causes—what is the scientific value of the 
inquiry which has resulted in their discovery? The evidences 
do not point to antagonistic causes, and herein lies their 
value. 

The lectures of Professor Max Miiller contain a mass of evi- 
dence, collected with great care, which has only to be examined 
ta discover in it a testimony to the ultimate cause of belief in a 
Supreme Being by all people, acknowledged, though in very 
different ways, by all mankind. 

Professor Miiller began by putting a primeval revela- 
tion on one side. His great endeavor was to show a kin- 
ship among religions, as there was a kinship among 
languages. He believed it could be proved that the various 
religions of the Aryans were united by a bond of real relation- 
ship, and that a similar bond could be shown in the case of 
Turanian and Semitic nations; but of what use is it all if we 
are never to get beyond three distinct religious stocks, ramify- 
ing here and there in every direction—they themselves 
opposed in doctrine, yet all dependent on the Eternal Truth? 
It is, indeed, a curious theory of religion, more mysterious even 
than that of a primeval revelation. 

Examining in the light of Max Miiller’s researches, let us see 
if we cannot account for Zoroastrianism, Mohammedanism, 
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Buddhism, Brahminism, Judaism, and Christianity by one reas- 
onable hypothesis. 

It is found that the names of the principai deities, and words 
expressive of the most essential elements of religion; words 
signifying prayer, sacrifice, faith, altar, and spirit have been 
preserved among all the nations of the earth. There never 
was a time when prayer was not offered with sacrifices in 
thanksgiving or in reparation. In every language there is a 
word fora Supreme Being. “In exploring the ancient archives 
of language we found that the highest God had received the 
same name in the ancient mythology of India, Greece, Italy, 
Germany. These words are not mere words, but they 
bring before us the ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thou- 
sands of years, it may be, before Homer and the Veda, worship- 
ing an unseen Being under the self-same name, the best, the 
most exalted name, they could find in their vocabulary—under 
the name of Light and Sky. And let us not turn away, and 
say that after all this was but nature worship and idolatry. 
No! it was not meant for that; though it may have been 
degraded into that in later times—Dyidus did not mean the 
blue sky nor was it simply the sky personified.” “ We have in 
the Veda Dyidus pitar, in Greek mythology Zefi pater, Jupiter 
in the Latin, Heaven-father, Our Father who art in Heaven 
which ascends from Christian lips to the great Omnipotent 
Who ruleth all things wisely.” 

These quotations prove most conclusively that religion, wor- 
ship, adoration, have been at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, common to the nations of the earth. One thing 
remains: to explain the fact ; to give the most probable hypoth- 
esis—that which meets all the facts and the circumstances of 
the facts. This explanation or hypothesis makes no account 
of revelation as it is generally understood. 

Is is not probable, historically that, as Miiller says, with these 
first tribes worship was of the Great Heaven-father, Dydus 
pitar, who reigned above the sky, who ruled all things, at 
whose bidding man and the world sprang into existence? For 
in the earliest religious books we have accounts of the Crea- 
tion; some of them not far different from the account of the 
Bible. Now, the Supreme Being was beyond the ken of man, 
and dwelt beyond the sky. Gradually the Heaven-father 
might become identified with the sky beyond which he dwelt; 
it was but a step to nature-worship, sun-worship, and worship 
of the elements. A theory of religion which accounts for any 
worship as but transcendent wonder would, no doubt, find 
ready acceptance with materalists; but would such a theory 
account for the distinctions of right and wrong acknowledged 
by primitive nations? Language, on analysis, shows that 
there always have been words for conceptions of right and 
wrong. Would any utilitarian theory account for the fact that 
every nation has had its system of worship, that the tribes, the 
lowest in the scale of civilization, tell of a Supreme Being who 
will reward a good life and punish a wicked one? Even 
though we cannot from reason alone prove that God revealed 
a religion directly to man, as embodying the Eternal Truth, 
yet we can, purely in the light of reason, say that as there was 
impressed on the world of matter an initial force to start ‘it 
through ages of motion, sothere must have been implanted 
in man a tendency, what Newman would probably have called 
a religious sense, urging the heart of man to worship Him who 
placed that sense within us, Every man has felt such a ten- 
dency. Every nation has felt it, for every nation has bowed 
down in worship. This religious sense was from the hand of 
the Creator; and in recognizing, as we must recognize, the 
universality of this sense as a cardinal fact in the religious 
history of the world, we recognize at the same time implicitly 
a Supreme Being whose revelation it is, Who speaks in it to 
man, and bids him walk in the paths that “make for righteous- 
ness.” Thus we see that, however nations may have differed 


in their religious rites, there was one true fundamental princi- 
ple in them all. 
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THE RELATION OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES TO 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

James M. Kina, D.D. 

Christian Thought, New York, June. 

N considering this question, we must not confound Christian 

principles with the teaching and working of the Christian 
Church. The organized Church has often exhibited utter 
absence of Christian principle, and has been both the author 
and instrument of governmental tyranny and cruelty, the 
partner of power and of the oppressor. 

The union of the Church with the State under Constantine 
undoubtedly revolutionized Roman legislation, but that union, 
and every other example of it in history, has eventually 
retarded and never permanently promoted the incorporation 
of Christian principles in the law of nations in such form as to 
impress their binding force on the consciences of men, Chris- 
tian principles must emanate from the people, and thus reach 
the legislators if they are to be permanent and pervasive in 
their influence. 

The Author of Christianity dictated no particular form of civil 
government. He taught submission to the Roman govern- 
ment of His day, knowing that if individual characters were 
reformed, governments would also be, and, therefore, He gave 
principles as seeds in the soil of individual character, which, 
He knew, would furnish a harvest of equal rights. There is 
hardly a law on the statute book of any nation, designed to 
protect the rights of man as man, that did not have its birth 
in Christian principles. Christianity, too, gave a new concep- 
tion of the character and position of woman, and of the rela- 
tion of husband and wife. 

Perhaps the most important and appropriate question for 
our consideration is: What is the relation of Christian moral 
principles to our civil government? On this point, the eminent 
political philosopher, De Tocqueville says: 

‘* The sects which exist in the United States are innumer- 
able. They all differ in respect to the worship which is due to 
the Creator; but they all agree in respect of the duties which 
are due from man to man. Christian morality is everywhere 
the same. Christianity by regulating domestic life, regulates 
the State.” 

These utterances, as intelligent citizens of this Republic, we 
do well to meditate on. In the words of an eminent thinker: 
“ The assumption that the American Republic occupies a posi- 
tion of indifference to all religions is contradicted by the facts 
of our history, of our laws, and by all sound philosophy.” 

Church and State coexist in this land, but they are not 
wedded. We have not, however, in any sense an absolute 
separation of Church and State. While we have no established 
national Church, with obligatory membership, and no taxation 
for the support and promulgation of any creed, and while 
citizenship and political rights are independent of Church 
membership we are not a nation without religion. The 
union of Church and State is a different question from the 
union of religion and the State. Separation of religion from 
the State is impossible. 

Legislation is the expression of human sentiment, and it 


would seem to be the shallowest kind of pettifogging to claim 
that legislation for the punishment of offenses against God 
and religion was dictated by a desire simply to lessen human 
evils regardless of the fear and favor of God. Christianity 
constitutes the most important part of the common law of the 
land. 

“There has never been,” says Professor Bryce, ‘a civilized 
nation without a religion, and though many highly civilized 
individual men live without it, they are so obviously the chil- 
dren of a state of sentiment and thought, in which religion has 
been a powerful factor, that no one can conjecture what a race 
of men would be like, who had, during several generations, 
believed themselves to be the highest beings in the universe, 
or, at least, entirely out of relation to any other higher beings.” 

‘History tells us that hitherto civilized society has rested on 
religion, and that free governernment has prospered best 
among religious peoples, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AN OVER-ADMINISTERED NATION, 
Macmillan's Magazine, London, May. 


HE population of Germany consists of two classes: the 
people who make rules and regulations, and the people 
who have to obey them. The first class comprises a number 
of officials, respectfully, if vaguely, alluded toas Dée Verwaltung 
(the Administration), and includes a great many persons from 
the sovereign down to the policemen; the second class 
embraces the rest of the population of Germany, some fifty- 
three millions. 

The hand of the Administration is heavy in Germany, 
because it is guided by a strong head. The fondness of the 
German citizen for being looked after is such that what 
makes an Englishman most merry, seems to the German not 
only natural but agreeable. It is not, in fact, that the Germans 
put up with their Administration; they enjoy it. 

It may be worth while then to note, in no unfriendly spirit, 
how much interference with the subject this powerful Admin- 
istration thinks necessary in one or two directions. Every- 
body’s railway experience is the same; but a step further on, 
and most travelers note nothing more, because it is not 
forced On their attention. Take a public garden. On the 
back of one’s seat may be read: ‘ Nicht drauftreten (Do not 
stand on the seat).” On the back of the next, “ Nur fir 
Erwachsene (Only for grown-up people).” The use of the 
latter notice is twofold: it gives a self-important citizen a 
chance of turning out half-a-dozen children and taking the 
seat for himself, which is gratifying; and secondly, it opens a 
fine field for administrative functionaries to consider whether 
a given occupant is grown up or not. A little further on we 
find, “ Hunde sind an kurszer Leine zu fiihren (Dogs to be led 
in a short leash) ;"” 4urzer being in spaced capitals. The 
enormity of having a dog in a long leash is not so clear as the 
discomfort to oneself in leading him. This last notice is a very 
good example of a class of notices forbidding things that one 
would not think of doing if it were not suggested. 

A little further on comes: “ Kezn Einlass fir Kinderwagen 
(No baby-carriages allowed here),” which is good; and a little 
further, ‘* Spze/p/atz (Playground),” which is thoughtful of the 
Administration, and here you will see not much except peram- 
bulators, nurses, and children. On a pump you will see, 
“ Kein Trinkwasser, nur Nitzwasser (This water is for general 
purposes, not for drinking).” 

To sum up, you may sit on this bench, but not on that; you 
may draw this water, but you may not drink it; you may take 
your children here, but not there, and you may take your dogs 
nowhere except in a short leash. Might not all this paint have 
been saved, even to the notice about the dogs, seeing that 
besides being led in a leash they have to be muzzled and regis- 
tered in the Police Station? 

One notice you do not see in a German public park, and that 
is, Keep off the grass. The reason for this is the same as led 
the fathers to provide no punishment for parricides; it does 
not enter into the heads of the Administration that anyone 
would be guilty of such an enormity. The parallel outrage in 
England would be if a man were to take an axe into Hyde 
Park and begin cutting down the trees. The one event which 
can move a German citizen to interfere, even by speech, with a 
province of the Administration is to see an Englishman walk- 
ing on the grass. 

Ina piece of forest land laid out in walks near a health resort 
I saw a number of boards suggesting various transgressions to 
my virgin mind, and among them the following very fierce 
notice: “ WARNUNG [in very large capitals]. Das Rauchen aus 
offenen Tabakspfeifen oder von Cigarren sowie der Gebrauch 
hell brennender Anstindemittel am oder im Walde ausserhalb 
der offentlichen Fahrwege ist bet Zwei Mark-Pf. Strafe ver- 
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doten.” It was a very hot day, and this was the last notice that 
Icame to. So I read it through twice, and as the sense did 
not come quickly, I copied it down and retired to the shade to 
take off my hat and think it over, I think it means that you 
may smoke a pipe with a cover to it anywhere in the woods, 
but that you may only smoke open pipes or cigars, or strike 
matches, on the public paths. The reason is obviousand lauda- 
ble: itis to prevent the forest from being burnt down; but | 
was reminded of the notice that I saw in one of the comic 
papers some time since, alleged to have been discovered at the 
top of the Matterhorn: “ Notice! This hill is dangerous to 
cyclists.” 

Outside the wood was a moderate slope down which the 
road wound to the river; the slope was perhaps as steep as St. 
James’s street. At the top was a notice, “ Aadfihrer: Bergab 
absteigen (Cyclists! Get off going down hill).””. Howdo German 
cyclists manage to stomach that? 

Let no man suppose that these minute regulations are to be 
disregarded ; let him be equally slow to conclude that they are 
as ridiculous as they appear. They suit the people, and are in 
some respects an improvement on English ways. To mention 
one: the really admirable plan of making every cabman 
driving to the opera exact his fare before he siarts. But they 
are undeniably inquisitorial; and a nation ought to be able to 
manage some of the simplest actions of life without so much 
help from its appointed officers. To make one or two miscel- 
laneous examples: you cannot hire a cab at a railway station 
without taking a_ ticket from the cab-inspector, and 
then you must hire the cab whose number corresponds 
with your ticket. You may not take tickets at the 
opera except on the second day before, or else on the 


morning of the performance. You may not water plants on 
the window-sill lest they should fall over. You may not put 
milk in a beer-bottle lest you should poison yourself. This 
last regulation is very stringent indeed. 1 wanted some milk 
in a hurry the other day fora picnic, and the milkman said 
that unfortunately he had no bottles. Of the many dozen 
empty ones in the shop he flatly declined to fill a single 
one, alleging that they were not meant for milk. He pointed 
to the Administration’s stamp on the stopper, which conse- 
crated the bottle to beer forever, and assured me that it could 
not be made worth his while to offend that silent witness. | 
marveled, and went empty away. Ihave a profound admira- 
tion for Germany and all her works; but I hope it is no 
offense to the great Empire to say that in some of her dealings 
with hercitizens she often reminds me of the immortal sketch 
in Punch, whereof the legend runs, “‘Go and see what baby is 
doing, and tell him not to.” 





THE DEMARCATION LINE OF POPE ALEXANDER VI. 
E. G. BOURNE. 
Yale Neview, Boston, May. 

HE history of the Line of Demarcation established by Pope 

Alexander VI. separating the Spanish and Portuguese 

fields of discovery and colonization, has received comparatively 

little attention from English writers. The present moment 

appears appropriate for a brief history of this curious, yet 
momentous, transaction. 

Columbus, upon his return from his first voyage, immedi- 
ately on landing, dispatched a letter to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, giving an account of his discoveries. On May 3d the 
Pope, in response to their Majesties’ request, issued his first 
Bull, granting the sovereigns exclusive rights over the newly 
discovered lands. Why this appeal to the Pope, and why such 
haste, are questions which at once suggest themselves. 

The pretensions of the later Popes of the Middle Ages to 
the sovereignty of the world, are well known to historical 
students. It became not uncommon for the Popes to grant 
all territory wrested from the Infidels to the victorious Chris- 
tian prince. Among the many examples of the exercise of 
this divine sovereign right, the papal grants to Portugal in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, form important links in the 
chain of events under discussion. Nicolas V., June 18, 1452, 
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authorized Alphonso V. of Portugal to attack and subdue any 
or all Pagan, Saracen, or other Infidel communities whatsoever. 
Anyone who attempted to defeat or infringe this grant would 
incur the wrath of Almighty God, and of the Blessed Peter 
and Paul Apostles. After a short interval, January 8, 1454. 
Nicolas issued a Bull, in which, after reviewing with praise 
the zeal of Prince Henry in making discoveries, and his desir: 
to find a route to southern and eastern shores, even to the 
Indies, he granted to King Alfonso all that had been, or 
should be, discovered, south of Cape Bojador, and Cape Non, 
toward Guinea, and w/tra versus illam meridionalem plagam, 
aS a perpetual possession. Intruders would be visited with 
excommunication. 

The appeal of Spain to the Pope was hence quite natural. I have 
ventured to conjecture that in these Papal grants to Portugal 
we have a clue to the real cause of Columbus’s failure to enlist 
the support of the Portuguese King John II. for his project to 
reach the Indies by sailing westward, Portugal simply did 
not think it worth while. They had a sure thing of India by 
the African route. 

Returning now to our query, ‘‘ Why so prompt an appeal by 
Spain to the Pope?” Columbus recorded in his journal, 
March 9, 1493, that in their interview King John of Portugal 
had affirmed that, by the treaty of 1479, this new conquest 
would belong to him, Columbus promptly replied that he had 
not been in the direction of Guinea. There is nodoubt that this 
remark of King John was reported by Columbus to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, and that they felt prompt action to be necessary. 
Apparently King John took some definite action to formulate 
and maintain his claim, for Raynoldus states that a contention 
arose between the sovereigns of Castile and Portugal over the 
new realm. 

Further, the instructions given to the Spanish ambassador 
to the Pope, as Herrera reports them, are quite explicit in 
stating that the discoveries had been made without the 
slightest encroachment on the possessions of Portugal. The 
Bull was issued with the consent of the whole Sacred College. 
The Pope’s Bull of May 3d, 1493, grants the Spaniards full 
possession of all lands discovered and to be discovered which 
are not under the dominion of Christian princes. 

In this first Bull there is no reference to any dividing line; 
but evidently King John acted with equal promptitude, for no 
sooner was this Bull promulgated than it was superseded by 
another. By this new Bull of May 4th, a line was to be drawn 
from the North to the South Pole, one hundred leagues West 
and South of any of the islands known as the Azores and 
Cape Verd Islands. All land discovered and to be discovered 
west and south of this line whether toward India or in any 
other direction, not in the possession of any Christian prince 
at Christmas, 1492, should belong exclusively to Spain. No 
one else could frequent them for trade or any other purpose 
without special permission of the Spanish sovereigns, This 
Bull apparently met the instructions of the Spanish and Port- 
uguese envoys, but it did not satisfy the home governments. 

To reach the Indies was the prime object of both Spain and 
Portugal, and unless Spain received a grant toall parts of the 
Indies reached by sailing west, not yet occupied by a Christian, 
prince, her efforts might prove in vain. A new Bull of Sept. 
25, 1493, remedied this. Portugal raised grave objections, and, 
King John brought heavy pressure to bear upon the Pope. A 
demarcation line was proposed and determined, and now it 
was asserted by Magellan that this brought the Moluccas 
within the Spanish grants, while a portion of Brazil fell to the 
Portuguese. 

In 1750, Spain and Portugal discarded all claims growing 
out of the Papal demarcation lines, and effected an independ- 
ent settlement. 

Men smile now when they read or hear of the attempt of 
Alexander VI. to divide the undiscovered world between Spain 
and Portugal, but what single act of any Pope has exercisec 
directly and indirectly, a more momentous influence on human 


affairs than this last reminder of the by-gone world-sovereignt, 
of the Holy See? 
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Books. 


THE VOICE FROM SINAl. THE ETERNAL BASES OF 
THE MORAL LAW. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. 12mo, pp. 314. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1892. 


[Certain sermons preached by Archdeacon Farrar in Westminster Abbey cur- 
ing November, 1891, and January, 1892, together with three other sermons--of 
which one was delivered before the University of Oxford in 1874, and another in 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster—-are here collected. All the Sermons relate to the 
Ten Commandments, one sermon being allotted to each of the ten. As the Arch- 
deacon’s object was principally to exhort his hearers—among whom at the Abbey, 
we are told, were alarge number of young men—to right living, he does not 
trouble himself much about many puzzling questions 4s to the Ten Command- 
ments raised by modern thinkers. The author's opinion as to some of these ques- 
tions is found principally in the Introduction. Whether this was delivered asa 
sermon is not quite clear. Besides this, a Note discusses that difficult clause of 
the Second Commandment which declares that the sins of the fathers shall be 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth generations. We give Doctor 
Farrar’s views as to the name Jehovah, and as to the form in which the Com- 
mandments were graven on the tables of stone.] 





HE revelation of reciprocity in the relations between God and 
man is deepened and elevated by the new name Jehovah. There 

can be little doubt, in accordance with the distinct statements of Exo- 
dus iii.: 13, 14, vi.: 3, that the name was unknown to the Israelites gen- 


erally before Moses. It istrue that it occurs early in Genesis, but in the © 


face of the plain statement of Ex. vi.:3, we must suppose either that 
these introductions of the name are anticipations adopted by the Jeho- 
vistic authority from his own familiarity with it, or, as Ebn Ezra, 
Abarbanel, and the author of ‘‘ Cusari” explain the fact, that the name, 
though known, had never been previously understood. God had been 
called El, ‘‘the Powerful; Eloah (in poetry only), ‘‘ that which is 
feared”; Elohim, the plural of majesty; El Shaddai, ‘‘ the Omnipo- 
tent’; Adonai, the ‘‘ Lord, ruler, orowner’’—but not Jehovah. The 
only propername in which this designation of God—aftetwards one of 
the commonest elements in Hebrew names—occurs before the time 
of Moses, is that of Jochebed, the mother of Moses(Ex. vi.: 20). That 
name is usually supposed to mean ‘‘ Jehovah is glory,” but the inter- 
pretation is far from certain; nor can any decided conclusion be drawn 
from the name Moriah. 

Moses, then, must be regarded as the revealer of this name, at any 
rate in its full significance ; and only in the light of it can the Ten 
Words—as the Jews called the Ten Commandments—be truly appre- 
ciated. All attempts to prove that he learned it from some extra- 
neous source have conspicuously failed. It is certainly not Egyptian. 
Pharaoh truly said, ‘‘ Whois Jehovah? I donot know Jehovah.” 
(Ex. v.: 3). Nor is it Phoenician, as Hartmann was misled to suppose, 
by relying on spurious fragments of Sanchoniathon. Nor is it Greek, 
for Ia6, as the like of the Supreme, is simply a Gnostic reproduction 
of the name, and the connection between Jehovah and ‘‘ Jove”’ is 
purely fortuitous. Nor can it be shownto be Assyrian. Though it 
is found on the Khorsabad inscription of Sargon, in the name of a 
king of Hamath, it may have been borrowed from Israel by reighbor- 
ing nations. To trace the four-lettered name of God to a foreign 
source is, says Gesenius, a vain, frivolous, and resultless toil. 

If, then, the name be of pure Hebrew origin, what is its derivation ? 
In the eighth century before Chiist it was universally regarded as a 
deriviation of the verb ‘‘to be.” Whether with some we derive it 
from the future of the Qal, the neuter conjugation, or with others 
from the Hiphil (the causative conjugative), there is little doubt that 
the name implies the Eternity and the Immutability of God: ‘‘I am 
Jehovah, I change not,” Mal. iii.: 6. In this respect the name may 
be compared with the large wooden E (perhaps for EI ‘‘ Thou Art”), 
which stood in the pronaos of the Delphian Temple. The innermost 
significance of the name is involved in the utterance of the living 
creatures in Rev. iv.: 8: ‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord God, the 
Almighty, which was, and which is, and which is to come.” 

The superstitions which gathered around the letters of the incom- 
municable JHVH form a curious chapter in the history of religion 
and its aberrations. JHVH was called Shem Hammephérash, or 
‘Revealed Name”; the Tetragrammaton, or name of four letters, 
and Shem, or ‘‘the Name.” From Lev. xxiv.: 16, the Rabbis 
assumed that to utter it in its true pronunciation was a capital crime, 
and therefore, for its true vowels, whatever they were, were substi- 
tuted the vowels of Adonais, or of Elohim. It is not of any import- 
ance that we can now never be sure in what way the name was 
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properly pronounced. The true pronunciation is said to have been 

lost after the return from the Captivity, though the secret may have 

lingered on among certain individuals. It was probably unknown to 

Josephus. Modern scholars suppose that it was pronounced Jahveh, 

and it is quite certain that Jehovah is a wrong pronunciation. Gratz 

writes it Jawh. What zs of importance is the pure and lofty thought 
of the Deity which the name concentrated into itself, and which 
became a source of constant education to the backsliding Israelites. 

In what form was this great moral code graven on the tables of 
stone? It is well known that the commandments occur in two 
different forms—in Ex. xx.: 1-17, and Deut. v.: 6-21. The vari- 
ations are unimportant, but as BOTH forms cannot be the original, 
and as the divergences mainly occur in the annexes or appendices to 
the commandments, it seems clear, on this ground alone, that on the 
two tables they were carved in their simplest and shortest form. Not 
only would this minimize the difficulty of Moses in carving them on 
stone at all, but otherwise the size of the tables would have rendered 
it impossible to enclose them in the narrow space of the ark. Further, 
it was only in their briefest form that they would have been best 
suited for retention in the memory of every Israelite. 

OUR ENGLISH HOMER; OX, SHAKESPEARE HIST7ORI1- 
CALLY CONSIDERED. By Thomas W. White; M.A. r2mo, 
pp. 297. London: Sampson Low, Marston, & Company. 18g2. 

WAS THE SHAKESPEARE AFTER ALL A MYTH? By 
John Watts de Peyster, M.A. 8vo, pp. 32. New York: A. E. 
Chasmar & Co. 

[These two productions, by independent thinkers on different sides of the 
Atlantic, are attempts to solve the vexed question as to the authorship of the plays 
attributed to Shakespeare. Both authors follow substantially the same road in 
their investigations, examining in detail the various plays and all that is known 
about the Stratford Shakespeare. Mr. White's field of inquiry is somewhat wider 
then that of General de Peyster, since the former extends his examination to the 
Sonnets and Poems which are ascribed to Shakespeare. Both authors appear to 
have set to work unbiased by prejudice unless in favor of the playwright of 
Stratford. Yet both writers reach the same conclusion; that the plays known as 
Shakespeare's were not written by him, and that the Shakespeare whom we know 
‘* appropriated ** without conscientious scruples whatever he thought would be of 
use to him. General de Peyster, with judicious caution, does not undertake to 
settle the real authorship of particular portions of Shakespeare's works. He con- 
tents himself with marshaling the evidence that the Shakespeare who lived and 


layed was ‘‘ an able editor’’ and nothing more, and urges the point that toclaim 
play g g Pp 


him to bé anything beyond this is to fly in the face of unimpeachable testimony. 

Mr. White goes further and we give his conclusions in detail.] 

"T’HE issue I raise and argue is the origin of those works, plays , and 
poems, which go under the name of Shakespeare: an issue 

which, so far as the plays are concerned, divides itself into two 

branches: 

I. Are they original compositions ? 

II. Who was, or were the author or authors ? 

In endeavoring to answer these questions I have shown: 

1. That English literature, when the plays appeared, was exten- 
sively tinctured with classical learning. 

2. That the drama, which had just come into fashion, was formed 
on classical models. 

3. That the characteristics of the plays show that they were written 
by learned men. 

4. That so far, however, from being original, their originals are to 
be found, respectively,'in the Greek, Roman, Spanish, and Italian 
drama. 

5. That the incidence of their publication does not reveal the 
author. 

6. That William Shakespeare’s literary character, as gathered from 
contemporary opinion, was not such as became the author of these 
plays. 

7. That his personal character was consistent with that of a literary 
impostor, whose wealth had enabled him to make use of needy 
scholars, 

8. That such scholars were numerous and their necessities pressing. 

g. That, in fact, more than six such scholars employed by him to 
write plays were named or referred to by a contemporary in 1592. 

10. That another contemporary asserted in 1589 that the author of 
‘* Hamlet ” was a lawyer; and that, while Shakespeare was none, 
Francis Bacon was a poet of distinguished learning and genius, and 
the only lawyer of the time likely to engage in such employment, as 
he was the only one capable of writing ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

11. That Robert Greene, Christopher Marlowe, Thomas Nash, 
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George Peele, Samuel Daniel, Thomas Lodge, George Chapman, and 
Francis Bacon were respectively the authors of ‘‘Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
and ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors”; ‘‘ The Second and Third Parts of 
Henry VI.” and ‘‘ Richard JII.”; ‘* The Winter’s Tale,” ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Love’s Labor 
Won (As You Like It),” ‘‘ Macbeth” and ‘‘ The Tempest”; and 
‘* Hamlet.” 

12. That, in consequence of the great favor with which ‘‘ Hamlet” 
was received in or before 1589, Shakespeare engaged Francis Bacon, 
under a promise of secresy, to revise the plays he had obtained, or 
should obtain, from other authors; and that Robert Greene and others 
ascribed the revision to Shakespeare himself, and, therefore, taunted 
him with pretending he could ‘‘ bombast out a blank verse as well as 


the best of them.’ 


” 


13. That as Bacon’s composition of ‘‘ Hamlet” is proved by the 


parallel passages found in his acknowledged works, so his revision of 
’ “* Love’s 
—is proved, not only 
by parallel passages, but by the presence of his tone of thought, mode 
of illustration, and personal experience; and that ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
‘* Antony and Cleopatra,” ‘* Timon of Athens,” and 
‘Henry VIII.” were Bacon’s entire composition, 


the other plays —excepting always ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
Labour’s Lost,” and ‘‘ The Comedy of Errors’ 


‘* Coriolanus,” 


14. That the best pieces in the series are reproductions of more 
archaic plays; but that, so far as English beauties are concerned, 
Francis Bacon, with some assistance from Samuel Daniel, is the 
genius of Shakespeare. 


15. The ‘‘ Sonnets of Shakespeare’”’ I find to be the production of 
Anthony and Francis Bacon, and some of the friends of Francis, 
while ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” and ‘‘ The Rape of Lucrece,” are the 


productions of Christopher Marlowe. 





‘““COME LIVE WITH ME AND BE MY LOVE.” 
lish Pastoral by Robert Buchanan. 1I2mo, pp. 324. 
Lovell, Coryell, & Co. 


An Eng- 
New York: 


[This is a tangled web of cross purposes unraveled in the telling. The princi- 
pal characters are, Catherine Thorpe, a young Englishwoman, struggling with 
the difficulties of a large farm which she is working with inadequate capital ; 
Geoffrey Doone, her farm-overseer who is in love with her, and whom she regards 
as a friend and brother; George Kingsley, with whom she is in love, and who 
regards her asa sister; Bridget, her sister, with whom George is in love; Gaffer 
Kingsley, George’s father, who, after Catherine inherits wealth, is determined 
that his son shail marry her. Then, besides some subordinate characters, we 
have a doctor who is very much of a pompous fool, and a shepherd herbalist who 
is very much of a philosopher, and, indeed, as a type of nature’s nobleman, a very 
fine creation. ] 


EORGE KINGSLEY has come over to the farm to tell Catharine, 

so he says, that he is going away from home; he cannot live 
with the miserly old churl any longer. His father holds a mortgage 
on Catherine’s farm, and threatens to foreclose, if only to keep his 
son from marrying one of the sisters, and George is sick of the eter- 
nal cry that he shonld marry some woman with money. 
look was radiant. 
of the joy of life. 


Catherine’s 
She felt the warmth of earth and sky, and was full 
He had come to “ev, he had confided in Aer first of 
all. Her modesty was that of a‘beautiful animal, and in her love 
there was neither fear norshame. And being simple and sane of 
disposition she needed no protestation of love to make her happy. So 
she took George up to the house, and left him to amuse her little sis- 
ter, Bridget, while she discussed business with her overseer; and while 
the two elder ones discuss business and friendship, the two younger 
ones analyze love. 

After the return to the house, the Doctor and taxgatherer call in 
company to dun Catherine, and scarcely are they gone before Gaffer 
Kingsley calls to put a spoke in his son's wheel by notifying Catherine 
that the mortgage will be due on the morrow, and to give notice of 
foreclosure in the event of non-payment. During the scene, which the 
Gaffer made as painful as possible, Catherine was summoned away to 
receive intimation of a considerable property that had been bequeathed 
her unexpectedly, and the trusty overseer was meanwhile hurrying to 
the bankto draw the money for the redemption of the aforesaid 
mortgage. 

The following day, while he is settling accounts with the Gaffer, 
Catherine herself arrives on the same errand, the change in her for- 
tunes is proclaimed, and the Gaffer resolves to make her his fourth 
wife, if possible: and, if not, to secure her for George. 

Finding his own chances below zero, he constituted himself proxy 
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for his son, and wrung a confession and a kiss from the unsuspecting 
young woman who allowed her happiness full vent. George is, how- 
ever, unswerving in his devotion to Bridget, and the Gaffer gives way 
to unbridled fury. 

Catherine was, erelong, rudely startled from her day-dream by 
being an involuntary listener to George while he poured his tale of 
love into her sister’s ear. The furies possessed her, and her heart 
was saturated with hate for the child whom she had loved with almost 
a mother’s devotion. The Gaffer, impelled by his monomaniacal 
craving for gold, determines to put Bridget out of the way asthe only 
means of curing his son’s passion for her; and to that end goes to the 
shephera’s hut at night to procure a poison for a dog, that will leave 
no traces oninvestigation. The shepherd gives him belladonna, with 
many cautions. Scarcely is he gone—in fact while he lies perdu, 
Catherine comes to the shepherd to implore a love philtre of his skill. 

‘** Surely,” said the old man, smiling again, with less humor and more sadness, 
“I'd help ye if I could, mistress.” 

‘“*You can,’’ said Catherine, with rapid eagerness. ‘* You know the secrets of 


the earth. Give me something to win his heart back to me. 
must love me! ‘ 


I want George. He 
He shall love me.’ 


‘* There’s one who deserves thee more, Miss Catherine ; one who has loved thee 
long and dear, who will love thee till death, and who would give his life to save 


thee from a moment's pain. Geoffrey Doone, poor lad, he loves thee 
dear.” , 

“Poor Geoffrey,”’ repeated Catherine. ‘ But, Jasper, I /ove George. I shall 
always love him. Jasper, I beseech you, take pity on me! Help me! I will 
pay youwell! You shall have all I possess. I will pay you even with my heart's 
blood, my life! Teach me acharm to make him care for me! Teach me how to 
change his heart! "’ 


‘* That’s more than the wit of man can do, Miss Catherine,” said the old man, 
sadly and sorrowfully. ‘‘Charms and philtres are for silly folk ; not for strong 
folk like Catherine Thorpe. Ye must be sore distraught to come on an errand 
like that, Listen. Ye ask my help. Ye shall have it; all the help that mortal 
man can give ye shall have. Go home, fall on thy knees, and ask God to change 
thy heart ; ask Him to teach ‘ee to forget.” 

The old Gaffer finds an opportunity, to administer the poison to 
Bridget ; the shepherd is happily promptly on the scene with an anti- 
dote ; in the presance of impending death, Catherine's sisterly regard 
reasserts itself; and through a misconception of some remarks made by 
George, she is led to suppose that he suspects her of the poisoning. 
This produces a thorough revulsion of feeling ; she experiences the 
‘‘change of heart” the shepherd advised her to pray for, and 
George being cheerfully transferred to the now-recovered Bridget, 

- 
the ever-constant Geoffrey secures the reward of his patient devotion. 


THE VACATION CLUB. By Adah J. Todd. r2mo, pp. 224 
Illus. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892. 
re is a textbook of natural history—primarily of the flora, fauna, 
and mineralia of Riverdale, and incidentally of the geological 
formation of the region, of the heavenly bodies seen in that latitude, 
and of such physical phenomena as came under the observation of the 
club. The instruction is conveyed in the form of a story of how the 
club of young people spent its vacation, under the guidance of Miss 
Lacey who proposed the course, and played the part of guide and 
instructor in the field and, what is ambitiously termed, the labor- 
atory athome. The work presents a good rudimentary course of 
instruction on the several subjects treated ; and the tedium of formal 
study is lightened for the student, and a living interest awakened by 
the narrative of personal sayings, and doings, and adventure, and a 
sufficiently well-defined individualization of the several members of 
the party. The work is dedicated to the members, old and young, of 
the Agassiz Association. 





TYPICAL TALES OF FANCY, ROMANCE, AND HIS- 
TORY, FROM SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS; in Narrative 
Form; Largely in Shakespeare’s Words; with Dialogue Passages 
in the Original Dramatic Text. Edited by Robert R. Raymond, 
A.M. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 1892. 


[The title conveys a pretty clear conception of the plan of the work. It is 
Shakepeare edited and adapted for youth. There is excision of the parts which 
the boy or girl wou!d be disposed toskip; the stories are opened in the true story- 
teller’s style, and the several dialogues are strung together with a thread of nar- 
rative. In short, as the editor claims in the preface, the effort is to do systemati- 
cally and intelligently what thousands of parents and teachers have long been 
trying to do, in order to awaken in the young a love for the great master which 
should bear its fruit at a future day. 

The work is prepared professedly for young people, but, in spite of the editor’s 
modest pretensions, we believe that the great majority of even the professed 
admirers of Shakespeare, might read the narrative with equal pleasure and profit.] 
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THE REPUBLICANS. 


We present no comments in this issue on 
the Republican National Convention, because 
its work was not done when THE LITERARY 
DIGEST went to press. 





MR. BLAINE’S RESIGNATION. 


Department of State, Washington, June 4, 1892. 

To THE PresiDENT: I respectfully beg !eave to sub- 
mit my resignation of the office of Secretary of 
State of the United States, to which I was appointed 
by you on the sth of March, 1889. 
< The condition of public business in the Department 
of State justifies me in requesting that my resignation 
may be accepted immediately. have the honor to be 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
James G. BLAINE. 


Executive Mansion, Washington, June 4, 1892. ; 

To THE SecRETARY oF State: Your letter of this 
date, tendering your resignation of the office of Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, has been received. 
The terms in which you state your desires are such as 
to leave me no choice but to accede to your wishes at 
once. Your resignation is therefore accepted. 

Very respectfully yours, 
BENJAMIN HARRISON. 
Hon. James G. Buatne. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), June 5.—This 
new development, though startling, and in its 
first suggestions sensational, does not, under 
calm consideration, appear unnatural or aston- 
ishing. The truth is that the course of events 
during the last few weeks has inevitably pro- 
duced a tension of feeling in the Republican 
party of which neither the President nor the 
Secretary could fail to be aware, and under 
which their relations could not remain alto- 
gether unchanged. This fact discredits neither 
of them. It issimply an expression of human 
nature. Each has known that a great number 
of Republicans have evidently believed that 
the nomination of the other would most surely 
promote the success of the party and the wel- 
fare of the country, and knowing this they 
could not escape a sense of embarrassment in 
their official and personal relations. Much 
sympathy will naturally be felt for the 
President, whose splendid record a large por- 
tion of the country has assumed would be 
crowned in a few days by renomination, that 
this break with the Secretary should occur at 
so critical a moment both for him any for the 
Republican party. But it is unnecessary to 
assume that their mutual respect has been im- 
paired or that, whatever the result of the Min- 
neapolis Convention may be, any sense of 
irritation will survive the withdrawal of Mr. 
Blaine from the Cabinet. Whatever the future 
has in store for Mr. Blaine, his past at least is 
secure. He retires from the State Department 
in assured possession of enduring renown. In 
that arduous and delicate place he has preserv- 
ed the traditions and kept unblemished the 
honor of the country. He has won the love 
and gratitude of the Nation and the admira- 
tion of the world by his conduct of interna- 
tional affairs, and he has identified himself 
with a great domestic policy the fruits of 
which are already seen to be splendid and last- 
ing. The reputation which he possessed as 
legislator, party leader, and patriot when he 
entered President Harrison’s Cabinet he has 
fortified and expanded as Secretary of State. 
The people have no gift to bestow which could 
enhance his fame. 


Albany Express (Rep.), June 6.—The man 
who could have had the nomination in 1888 if 
the Florence letter had been withheld, the 
man who would have been nominated by accla- 
mation this week if he had not written the 
letter to Mr. Clarkson, now was charged with 
treachery and double dealing. Could any- 
thing be more unjust and cruel? These insin- 
uations which touched the Secretary’s per- 
sonal honor came from members of Mr. Har- 
rison’s official household. Were they rebuked 
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tions and declarations thus made? By no} 
means. On the contrary, the President of the | 
United States suffered himself to be inter- | 
viewed by the representative of a Democratic | 
newspaper and then and there indulged in re- 
markable reflections en the motives of Repub- 
licans who could not be made to see the wis- 
dom of renominating him this year. 


Philadelphia Press (Rep.), June 5.—The con- 
ditions of apparent antagonism which have 
arisen between them [Harrison and Blaine] 
will be regarded by all true Republicans as 
most inauspicious and _ regrettable. The 
malign spirit of malcontents has been carried 
to the point of producing this unfortunate 
breach, It will require the gravest reasons to 
justify such action at such a time, and Mr. 
Blaine’s real friends will deplore the influences 
which have led him to take this precipitate 
step. 


Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), June 6.— 
Those who charge Mr. Blaine with perfidy, 
treachery, and double-dealing, are simply 
making fools of themselves. Mr. Blaine has 
been loyal to a fault. He has given President 
Harrison every opportunity to get the nomina- 
tion. That did not suit the President’s inju- 
dicious friends. They wanted Mr. Blaine to 
declare that under no circumstances would he 
accept the nomination, if tendered him. They 
had no right to ask this, and Mr. Blaine had 
no right to accede to the request. All the bit- 
terness, actual or prospective, in this matter, 
is the fault of President Harrison’s injudicious 
friends. Mr. Blaine has been dignified from 
beginning to end. He has said nothing to 
cause one iota of bitterness, and if the Harri- 
son managers insist on stirring it up they must 
accept the responsibility. | 


Philadelphia Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), June 6.— | 
The theory that every one who accepts an 
office under an Administration is thereby dis- 
qualified as a candidate for any other office to | 
which his chief may himself aspire is undemo- | 
cratic, unrepublican, and un-American. ‘The | 
question of political loyalty, except loyalty to | 
party, has no part inthe matter of Mr. Blaine’s | 
willingness to accept or to reject the Presiden- 
tial nomination, should it be offered him. No 
man has a lien or claim upon any public office 
except such as the popular will and power 
give him. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), June 6.—Mr. 
Blaine’s health gave way under the stress of 
that hardest of all hard work which involves 
the constant guardianship of the thankless 
and the unsympathetic against the conse- 
quences of their own mistakes, and what treat- 
ment did he get? Instead of the sympathy 
and consideration for which he had a right to 
look, his sickbed was dogged by spies who 
eagerly heralded every symptom of weakness 
as a proof of approaching dissolution. It was 
the President’s most blatant friends, like Elliott 
F. Shepard, it was members of his own family 
who every day with unconcealed glee an- 
nounced that Mr. Blaine had paresis, that he 
was a mental wreck and an imbecile, that his 
memory was gone and that he could not carry 
on a connected conversation, that he had 
Bright’s disease and that his death was only a 
question of days or weeks. Mr. Blaine has 
friends in the Republican party, and when, 
after his restoration to health and his return to 
his official duties, the same pitiless attacks 
were continued, even in spite of his magnani- 
mous declaration that he was not a candidate 
for the nomination for President, these felt 
that the time had come for the severance of his 
official relations with the Administration. 





Boston Advertiser (Repf.), June 6.—We can 
readily give Mr. Blaine credit for entire con- 
sistency in the whole matter. He did not wish 
the nomination this year. He had but to have 
kept silence in February to have received it. 
He put it aside. He had done it before. But 
he has become satisfied that he ought not to 
absolutely refuse. That must mean that he is 
convinced that the Convention will surely 





by their chief? Did he repudiate the assump- 


nominate him, and would not readily select 
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another. To allow his name to be voted for 
and rejected at Minneapolis would be such a 
political anti-climax as can hardly be im- 
agined. Mr. Blaine’s step of Saturday carries 
with it the inference that he is forced to be- 
lieve that he alone can harmonize the Conven- 
tion and lend the harmonizing solvent to its 
deliberations. On any other theory his con- 
duct is groundless, and on that he has, despite 
personal inclinations and perhaps misinter- 
pretation, done what he believed to be a great 
service to his party. 


New Haven Palladium (Rep.), June 6.—It is 
hard to stifle the quickened impulses of earnest 
Americans, andthe man from Maine has been 
powerless to stop the national anthem of 
Blaine! Blaine! James G. Blaine! It is a piti- 
able exhibition that petty advocates of other 
men have meanwhile made—sparing no man- 
ner of attack upon the irtegrity of Mr. 
Blaine, because, forsooth, the nation echoed 
with his name, and insisted on putting aside 
his own personal preferences. He _ stood 
assault unfalteringly, and gave no sign of 
resentment till men high in public life—sitting 
beside him in the highest councils of the na- 
tion, indeed—presumed to heap abuse upon 
him for his country’s devotion. His resigna- 
tion has been forced. 


Troy Evening Standard (Rep.), June 6.—Mr. 
Blaine placed himself under no legitimate obli- 
gations to Mr. Harrison in accepting a Cabinet 
office. His obligations were to the people of 
the United States, and if a large section of the 
people chooses to regard the great work of the 
Harrison Administration as due rather to Mr. 
Blaine than to the President, and concludes 
that the nominal subordinate is really a greater 


| statesman than the President, there is not the 


least impropriety—to say nothing of disloyalty 
—in Mr. Blaine’s appearance inthe Presiden- 
tial canvass, even at this late hour, as the op- 
ponent of Mr. Harrison in his schemes for 
renomination, . 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette(Rep.), June 6. 
—His [Blaine’s] position was rendered the 
more uncomfortable by the peristent badgering 
and nagging of some other members of the 
Cabinet, who appear to have systematically 
tried to belittle his work, and the Presidert 
himself seems to have been solicitous lest in 
the eyes of the country the glory of the Prem- 
ier should eclipse that of the chief. ‘he last 
straw was added when the interview with the 
President was published in a New York paper, 
and when the officious Cabinet members en- 
| deavored to coerce the Secretar y into writing 
| another letter of declination. That determined 
him to retire from the Cabinet, and to let 
| matters take their course at Minneapolis. He 
|had once declined for the President; he did 
| not think he was called on to decline a second: 
time; and so thinks the country. 





Cincinnati Volksblatt (German Rep.), June 
6.—We have always regarded Mr. Blaine as a 
man of truth and character. All his actions 
have manifested the highest honor. We can- 
not forget that, in 1888, when the nomination 
was, so to speak, offered him ona platter, he 
declined it becatse he had declared that he 
was ‘not a candidate. Has ambition suddenly 
wrought such a change in Mr. Blaine’s char- 
acter as to make it possible for his word to 
lack value? It is exceedingly difficult for us 
to believe this, and we do not yct believe it, 
even if, in refusing to do so, we shall be 
charged with impracticable optimism. 





Cleveland Leader (Rep.), June 5.—No man 
can charge that Mr. Blaine has sought to 
crowd President Harrison off the track. For 
nearly a year the Blaine men in all parts of the 
country have been shouting for their favorite, 
but they have received no word of encourage- 
ment from him. The Clarkson letter was a 
positive discouragement, yet the boom contin- 
ued to grow until it reached such proportions 
that the Blaine men declared they would nom- 
inate him in spite of himself, or unless he 
wrote a second letter of declination. Few men 


could remain insensible to such a demonstra- 
tion of loyalty on the part of their friends, and 
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Mr. Blaine has done what almost any other 
man would have done under the same circum- 
stances, 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (KRep.), June 5.—It is 
useless to deny that there have been differences 
between the President and his Secretary, but 
those differences have been about small mat- 
ters,and but for the meddling of outsiders, 
who desired to use the influence of Mr. Blaine 
against the President, they would have 
amounted to nothing. Itis the meddling of 
the bosses that has brought the open breach 
which may result disastrously to the party. It 
is painful to allthinking mento see a great 
name dragged in the dust that small men may 
gratify their malice, but that is the exhibition 
as we see it now. 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), June 5.— 
If he [Blaine] has been contemplating the 
step, it will be difficult to reconcile it with the 
theory of fair dealing. If it was unpremedi- 


tated, it is a pity he did not resist to the last | 


the importunities against which he held out so 
long. 

St. Louis Westliche Post (German Rep.), 
June 5.—The February letter seemed so ‘‘ open 


and above board” that its termscould not have | 
been doubted by any except those who believe | 


that diplomats use words only for the purpose 
of concealing thoughts. If Mr. Blaine really 
used his words with sucha purpose, we ex- 
press it as our unqualified conviction that he 
committed a fatal mistake. 
and dared not hope that the people would con- 


tinue to believe him sincere after discovering | 
that his seemingly plain language had been | 


converted into a manifest lie. 

Burlington Hawkeye (Rep.), June 6.—The 
commor people have a profound respect for 
candor and the honor of a man’s word. When 
Mr. Blaine wrote his letter to Chairman Clark- 
son announcing positively that he is not a can- 
didate and that his name would not be pre- 
sented to the Convention, the people took him 
athis word. Zhey complimented him by believ- 
ing him. 


Portland Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.), June 5.— 
Mr. Blaine acts ina theatrical manner. It is 
quite his way. He always studies postures 
and calculates effects. It is apparent he has 
resigned for the purpose of becoming a candi- 
date for the Presidency. For his resignation 
at this time there could be no other motive. 
He has chosen his time with a view to produc- 
ing this effect. Such a performance is un- 
worthy of any man who aspires to the Presi- 
dency. More, it is disgraceful. Mr. Blaine is 
an actor, a player, crafty, tricky, sensational, 
insincere. 


New York World (Dem.), June 5.— How 
much of bitterness, how much of disappoint- 
ment and resentment will be left behind ? This 
is not an ordinary break. It is not a common- 
place rivalry. It is civil war in the Republican 
party. Every Harrison man wiil regard Mr. 
Blaine’s course as disloyal and treacherous. 
Every Blaine man will bitterly resent such im- 
putations. It is a family quarrel with all that 
the term implies. Itis war of the most de- 


termined kind, and the battle at Minneapolis | 
Here beginneth, | 


will not end it by any means. 
not endeth, the lesson, 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), June 5.—It is un- | 


fortunate for each that they ever labored to- 
gether. It will be happier for each and better 
for the country that they are to part. The 
people have been well guarded against Mr. 
Blaine’s alacrity for rashness by the rein the 
President has kept on him. 


be permitted to exercise the same measure of 


discretion that the other Departments have | 


justified. This is not the conclusion of much 
contemporary comment. The £ag/e, however, 
is convinced that it will be the conciusion of 
history. 


Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), June — The 
terms of his note, and of the President’s reply, 
indicate a bitterness of feeling which neither 


c 
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For he could not | 


They will be bet- | 
ter guarded when the State Department can | 


; attempts to conceal. Mr. Blaine pretends to 
| no regret at severing the official relation, and 
| Mr. Harrison does as little to cover the anger 
| raging in his breast. Both are offended deeply, 
| and each spurns even the common restraints of 
courtesy. Without any sort of reference to 
pleasant associations in the past or any expres- 
| sion of hope for future prosperity, the doughty 
| pair terminate abruptly what the Republican 
press has assured us was an almost ideal com- 
| panionship. In this aspect the breach is decid- 
edly amusing. 


Philadelphia Times (Ind.-Dem.), June 5.— 
| None wili in any degree misunderstand the re- 
| tirement of Blaine from the Cabinet. It means 
| war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt; and 


| it will leave a fearful crop of angry resent- | 


| ments to survive the Minneapolis Convention. 

It shows the feeling among them that the 
|grourd opened by the Blaine and Harrison 
factions in digging up the hatchet is likely to 
be left that way for graveyard purposes. 


Blaine at this moment represent? Frankly he 
represents only his own animosities. He hates 
Harrison, and is willing to be nominated in 
order to humiliate the President. ‘This is 
rather a flimsy platform upon which to go be- 
fore the country. 


| 
| 
| Boston Globe (Dem.), June 6.—What does 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 5.— 
The correspondence could only have been 
made shorter, though not less courteous, by 
being condensed thus: ‘‘ I’m going to get out.” 
| ** Get!” 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), June 5.—No doubt 
has ever been entertained by those who know 
Blaine’s character thoroughly of his willing- 
ness to betray any of his friends, if such be- 
trayal would serve his own selfish purposes. 
But he has been given credit for the possession 
of great sagacity. Hence the surprise at his 
resignation will not be that he is thus made to 
appear in the attitude of a traitor to Harrison, 
but that he should have been so short-sighted 
| as to permit his real position to become known, 
| It was to have been expected that so shrewd a 
| man would have carried a campaign of unpar- 
alleled deceit to the finish. 


Chicago Globe (Dem.), June 5.—Whether the 
break between Blaine and Harrison is real, or 
merely the result of a deeply laid plot between 
them, the stain which they have cast upon their 
official careers is the same. Their entire 
course can meet with nothing but the scorn of 
their party. From the first the President has 
been the aggressor in the premises. He per- 
mitted his son Russell to vilify and slander his 
opponent, and himself, in an authorized and 
solicited interview, imitated the example of his 
unworthy offspring. The insult having been 
deliberately administered, nothing remained to 
the Secretary but to hand in his resignation, 
which he did. The letters which passed be- 
tween these men, containing no reason for the 
course pursued by Blaine,and no demand for 
information by the President, indicate a pre- 
vious understanding between them, and are ar 
insult to the people who have elevated these 
bickering politicians to their present positions, 








Nashville American (Dem.), June 5.—With 
|Mr. Harrison there was no Blaine. The 
| former assumed all credit for what the Admin- 
istration had done, and whenever the plumed 
| crest of the Secretary of State would bob above 
the horizon of State circles it was immediately 
kicked into obscurity. All was Harrison, It 


| Administration.”” Ben was on top and Jim 
was under, and there was where Ben proposed 
to hold him. The mistake of this programme 
lay, however, in the fact that the President 
didn’t know that his Prime 
used to such treatment. The proud Blaine 
was something of an autocrat himself. Long 
tenure of high place, and his great popularity, 
had made it impossible for him to brook con- 
tinued snubs at the hands of any man—even 
the President of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, during his out-of-office-hours the re- 
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was the paraphrased quotation: ‘‘I am the | 


Minister wasn’t | 
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| vengeful Secretary began to whet an old case 
| knife. 

| Louisville Courier-Journal (Dem.), June 5. 
| —The lack of gallantry of the act is not cha:- 
acteristic of Mr. Blaine, who is nothing if not 
| generous and manly, and it would seem to be 
| rather the offspring of some sinister influence 
| than of his naturally magnanimous nature. His 
| renunciation of the succession was sufficiently 
| emphatic as to seem to be decisive. Read by 
the light of his conduct in 1888, it was decisive. 
| That at the supreme moment he should make 
|a breach with Mr. Harrison in such manner as 
|to arouse the bitterest feeling among their 
| party associates—obviously aimed to carry by 
| storm, and in his own interest, a convention 
which Mr. Harrison would have surrendered 
| to him in the beginning—can be called by dis- 
| criminating and dispassionate observers by only 
j}one of two names: it is either madness or 
treachery. 

| New York Times (ind.), June 5.—Mr. 
| Blaine remained in the Cabinet, continuing 
his confidential and apparently cordial rela- 
tions with the President, and let the plot go on 
for using his name to defeat the President's 
honorable desire for the approval implied in a 
renomination by his party. In his ownsubtle 
way he encouraged the plot by coming to New 
York while it was incubating to exhibit his 
improved health, to be called upon by politi- 
cians, to be talked about by the public, and by 
preserving a sphinx-like reticence as to his 
purposes. Not until the delegates are gather- 
ing in full force at Minneapolis, away from 
their constituents, away from the restraining 
voice of the people, away from the opportunity 
of cool and calm consideration, does he launch 
his resignation and reveal himself as a cham- 
pion ready to enter the lists against the Presi- 
dent. Ingenuity could not have devised a 
more effective method of emphasizing an act 
| of political bad faith. If it does not seem like 
baseness to Blaine and his supporters, it is be- 
cause they lack moral perception and prefer 
bold villainy to plain integrity. 


New York Evening Pest (ind.), June 6.— 
It is simply a fresh outbreak of Blaine selfish- 
ness, without regard to the party interests. 
We wish the party joy in getting itself out of 
what we are bound to believe is its final Blaine 
flurry. The party is, in fact, reaping the fruits 
of its Blaine infatuation, and every friend of 
honest government, every believer in personal 
integrity in public office, has reason to rejoice 
over the situation. 


New York Morning Advertiser (Ind.), June 
6.—Mr. Blaine was forced from the Harrison 
Cabinet because of the offensiveness of the 
President himself, and the ungenerous course 
of his followers. His place in the Cabinet was 
made unbearable, and, like a man of proper 
pride and sensitiveness, provoked by the dis- 
gracious policy of the man indebted to him for 
the Presidency which he enjoys, he threw up 
his portfolio. There is no evidence that he has 
been guilty of duplicity, as accused. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), June 5.— We have 
been disposed to treat Mr. Blaine with for- 
bearance as long as he kept out of the political 
field for office. Suppose he is brought into 
it again against his declared intentions, against 
|}even what many regard as his pledges, and 
this by the class of men whom we have 
described as representing the questionable pol- 
itics of the country? If Mr. Blaine becomes a 
candidate at all he is made so by them. He 
was universally regarded as not a candiiate 
till they took him up and made him one, that 
their purposes against the President and for 
the advancement of the kind of politics they 
represent, might be promoted. Such a burden 
|as that is not a desirable one for any public 
mantocarry. Can Mr. Blaine afford to be 
identified with it? 





Springfield Republican (ind.), June 5.—He 
has been led to break his word and appear to 
have acted in bad faith toward the President 
and other party leaders, in order to seize the 
last chance that will ever offer for him to gain 
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the Presidency. He has not even avoided the 
appearance of having come to an open and 
violent rupture with the President. 


Detroit News (Ind.), June 5.—lf Mr. Blaine 
were not forced in self-respect to the course 
he took, he would undoubtedly prefer to have 
remained absolutely silent until the Conven- 
tion had acted. If he tendered his resignation 
without provocation on the part of the Presi- 
dent, then the magnanimous thing for the 
President to have done would be to refuse it, 
and to say to Mr. Blaine that his candidacy 
for the Presidency, or the possibility of his 
nomination, need make no difference in their 
relations. 


Chicago Staats-Zeitung (German Ind.), June 
6.—His letter of resignation is marked by the 
duplicity and insincerity that characterized all 
the doings of Blaine in earlier days. He de- 
mands immediate acceptance of his resigna- 
tion, on the ground that this is required by the 
condition of public business in the State De- 

artment. But every child must perceive that 

laine had an entirely different reason—that 
he was moved by the absolute intolerability of 
his position as the Secretary of State of a Pres- 
ident whose reélection was advocated from 
many quarters at the same time that he him- 
self (notwithstanding his holiday declination) 
was angling for the nomination. 


THE GRIEVANCES OF THE BLAINE FAMILY. 


The New York Sun last Sunday published 
a long article by Mr, T. C. Crawford about 
the causes of the misunderstandings and un- 
pleasantness between President Harrison and 
Mr. Blaine. Mr. Crawford has long been 
known asone of Mr. Blaine’s most devoted 
newspaper friends ; and it is generally under- 
stood in the newspaper world that anything 
written by him about Mr. Blaine is peculiarly 
deserving of attention. Inthe Sw article he 
says that ‘‘ Mr. Blaine’s peculiar attitude to- 
day is owing wholly to the positive influence 
of Mrs. Blaine,” who ‘‘ has become within the 
last few weeks a very bitter and vigorous 
opponent of the President.” He gives a his- 
tory of Mrs. Blaine’s grievances, stating that 
her resentment was first aroused by the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to appoint her son, Walker 
Blaine, to the office of rst Assistant-Secre- 
tary of State, the refusal having been 
occasioned by the President’s belief that ‘ it 
would not be good policy for any official 
holding high place to have his son act as his 
deputy.” ‘ Several weeks ago,” Mr, Crawford 
continues, ‘‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Coppinger, Mr. 
Blaine’s son-in-law, was promoted to the posi- 
tion of Colonel. Soon afterward there was a 
vacancy in the list of Brigadier-Generals.”’ 
Mr. Blaine asked to have his son-in-law pro- 
moted to this place. To this the President 
replied ‘‘ that he was at the foot of the list of 
Colonels, that there were thirty-five honorable 
officers who stood between him and the post, 
and that to jump Colonel Coppinger over the 
whole list for no other reason but that of pure 
favor was a proposition which could not for a 
moment be considered.” ‘‘ Mr. Blaine accept- 
ed the President’s view of the situation with 
perfect good nature,” but Mrs. Blaine did not. 
‘*The subject came upagain and again.” ‘‘ The 
day following the President’s final determina- 
tion, Mrs. Blaine called at the White House 
and asked to see the President. The interview 
which took place between them was a stormy 
one. Mrs. Blaine hasspoken of this meeting 
herself, and the President has hinted to some 
of his Cabinet associates that the conversation 
was remarkable in many ways. . . . At 
the close of this remarkable interview, Mrs. 
Blaine announced to the President in clear and 
concisive English that his decision would cost 
him a renomination, and that she should now 
force Mr. Blaine to take the field against him. 
This declaration of war upon the part of Mrs. 
Blaine, made in person to the President’s face, 
was further intensified by her declaring to one 
of the most influential men in the Administra- 
reg that she really held the President respons- 

¢ for her son Walker’s death. If the Presi- 
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dent had not put upon him the mortification of 
refusing him the place which he wanted, Mrs. 
Blaine believes that her son would be alive to- 
day. ‘This morbid frame of mind is as intense 
as it sincere.” 

This story is substantially repeated by Mr. 
Murat Halstead, who is quoted in the Boston 
Journal (June 6) as saying: 


This trouble has been brewing for some months, It 
commenced at the beginning of the Administration, 
when President Harrison refused to appoint Walker 
Blaine 1st Assistant-Secretary of State, although Mr. 
Blaine and Mrs. Blaine were very anxious that this 
should be done. It reached its climax in the personal 
interview between Mrs. Blaine and the President 
when Mrs. Blaine sought the President to urge him to 
promote her son-in-law, Colonel Coppinger, to the 
position of Brigadier-General in the army, The Pres- 
ident told me all about this matter. The interview 
must have been a very striking one. If it should be 
written in full as it occurred, it would make a very 
conspicuous chapter in political history. Those two 
incidents, I believe, were the beginning of the trouble 
between the President and the Secretary of State. 





1860 AND 1892. 

New York Evening Post (ind.), June 7.— 
The opening of the Republican National Con- 
vention in Minneapolis this noon suggests the 
contrast between the condition of the party in 
1892 and its condition in the year when it 
named its first successful candidate for the 
Presidency. The whole story of the rise and 
fall of a great political organization is told in 
this contrast. The Republican National Con- 
vention of 1860 was undoubtedly the finest 
combination of ability and character which 
such a gathering ever produced. These dele- 
gates assembled with a single purpose, to select 
the candidate who would most successfully 
embody the underlying principles of the 
organization. Contrast with this the situation 
in Minneapolis. The present Convention is 
beyond question the weakest, as_ regards 
both ability and character, which has ever 
represented the party. The most impor- 
tant figures are party bosses of the most 
odious type—such men as Platt, Quay, Clark- 
son, and Foraker. There is in 1892 an almost 
entire absence of the type represented in 1860 
by William M. Evarts, of New York, then in 
his prime; John A. Andrew, of Massachu- 
setts; Joshua R. Giddings, of Ohio, and Carl 
Schurz, of Wisconsin. The change for the 
worse is equally marked as regards the mass 
of the delegates. In 1860 these were men who 
thought for themselves; in 1892 there are hun- 
dreds of them from the North who are the 
mere tools of the State bosses, and hundreds 
more from the South who are conceded by 
everybody to be out-and-out mercenaries. The 
animating purpose of the gathering in 1860 
was a desire to secure the triumph of a princi- 
ple; the animating purpose in 1892 is personal 
and factional advantage. One scans the pages 
of dispatches from Minneapolis every day in 
vain to find the slightest trace of any attention 
to the question of principles. 





THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK. 


THE RIVAL DELEGATIONS FROM NEW YORK, 


The delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention chosen at Albany in February 
held a meeting in the Hoffman House, New 
York, last Monday evening, and adopted the 
following resolution: : 

ReEsotvep, Tha, this delegation declares its purpose 
to urge and vote for the nomination of David B. Hill 
by the National Convention of the Democratic party 
until he shall be nominated, or as long as he will per- 
mit his name to be used as a candidate for the Presi- 
cency. 

New York World (Dem.), June 7.— The 
resolution adopted at last night’s meeting of 
the delegates to Chicago simply places upon 
Senator Hill the responsibility of deciding how 
long his name shall be used to prolong a con- 
test in the National Convention after it shall 
be made plain that he cannot be nominated. 
Senator Hill is a man of too much discretion to 
make a wantonly factional use of the power 
thus given to him, and in that way to render 
New York’s voice of no weight in the counsels 
of the National Democracy. It is not to be 
supposed that he will allow his candidacy to 
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prolong the contest beyond the point where it 
shall cease to have other than an obstructive 
purpose. 


New York Sun (Dem.), June 8.—There will 
be one political fight, and one only, in New 
York State this year. It will not be between 
Democrats, but between organized forces of 
the Democratic party, sustaining and support- 
ing its acknowledged leader, on the one side, 
and the forces of the Republican party, strug- 
gling for the success of the Minneapolis nomi- 
nee, on the other side. There is no dissent or 
discordance in the delegation which the New 
York Democrats have selected to speak with 
authority for them at Chicago. The meeting 
of Monday night will serve to quicken the 
activity, and to increase the energy and hope- 
fulness of the Democrats in other States, tem- 
porarily deceived in some instances by the 
mendacious yarns of the crazy Clevelandites. 
The delegates to Chicago justified on Monday 
night the confidence reposed in them by their 
respective constituents. It is a fight to the 
finish, and victory at the end! 


New York Times (Ind.), June 7.—The Feb- 
ruary delegation to the Chicago Convention 
from this State went through the form last 
night of instructing itself to keep on voting for 
Hill until he is nominated or so long as he 
permits his name to be used as a candidate for 
the Presidency. The only instructions that 
can be binding on the delegates are those of 
the Convention, and the resolution submitted 
by Hill himself, through Mr. Sheehan, and 
adopted by a vote of the delegation, is nothing 
but a pledge which has no force whatever. 
The delegates do not themselves really know 
what they will do when they get to Chicago, 
but they probably do know that trying to rein- 
flate the collapsed Hill boom is a waste of 
breath. There are plenty of indications that it 
is going to be pretty hard work for this ma- 
chine delegation to hold itself up, even by get- 
ting together to instruct itself, until it can get 
out of Chicago, where it is to put in an appear- 
ance on June 17. It is about all there is left of 
the Hill party, and it has to count itself and 
tie itself together once in a while to keep from 
going to pieces. 


New York Tribune (XKep.), June 7.—David 
Hill’s grip upon the Democratic machine of 
the State appears to be firmer than some ob- 
servers have supposed. At the meeting of the 
February Convention delegates last evening a 
resolution was adopted, with a single dissent- 
ing vote, pledging the New York delegation to 
stand by Hill as long as his name is before the 
National Convention. This may mean much 
or little. It was, in fact, stated with authority 
that Hill will not keep his name to the front 
at Chicago a moment after it shall be seen that 
his nomination is out of the question. Prudence 
would suggest that he suppress any mention of 
it there at all. 


Brovklyn Eagle (Dem.), June 4.—The Cleve- 
land movement escaped many dangers and 
achieved nota little success at Syracuse. If 
its fool adherents will bottle up their folly 
awhile, all dangers whatever will be escaped, 
and the main object of the movement will be 
accomplished. That object is to handle the 
Syracuse movement in such a manner as to 
render it a way out for the men and leaders of 
the regular machine, who are sick of the Feb- 
ruary business and who want to unite the 
Democracy of New York and Brooklyn in sen- 
timent with the Democracy of the whole re- 
public for Cleveland. To effect this, however, 
no fight with the local machines on local nom- 
inations should be thought of or hinted at. 
Nore is meditated. It would be bad faith to 
entertain the idea. In that idea is the sole 
remaining obstacle to complete Democratic 
union in this State on Cleveland. ‘The ma- 
chines do not want to fight the Cleveland men 
on local issues, for, if they did, the Cleveland 
men would beat the local tickets of the 
machines and the Republicans wouid get in. 
The Cleveland men do not want to fight the 
machines on local issues, for, if they did, the 
Cleveland Electoral ticket would get hurt. So 
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far there has been no friction. There need be 
no misunderstanding. We thrust those who 
should heed this will take notice and shut up. 


Elmira Gazette (Dem.), June 2.—The Democ- | 


racy of New York asks of the National Con- 
vention the nomination of the man who has 
carried the State three times and has led seven 
victorious campaigns, winning every citadel of 
the enemy and strengthening the Democratic 
position at every point. The Democracy is 
looking for success this year and has available 
the man to win it. 
est man andthe most skillful leader. Under 
his leadership there will be no bulls on the 
Democratic side and no surprises by the en- 
emy. ‘They will be met point to point and 
beaten as they have been heretofore. Even 
his opponents formally place on record their 
determination to support him in case he shall 
be nominated. The Democratic party, 
determined to win and sensible to conditions, 
will serve that determination by placing him at 
the head of the ticket. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), June 2.— 
One wrong often provokes but never justifies 
another. ‘The Syracuse Convention in select- 
ing a delegation to Chicago is guilty of a 
graver mistake than that at Albany. The worst 


that can be said of the February Convention is | 


that it was held at an unusual time. Its pro- 
ceedings were all regular and in every way ac- 
ceptable to the Democracy. ‘The Syracuse 
meeting may better represent the popular feel- 
ing, but upon no plea can it be entitled to rec- 
ognition at Chicago. ‘The selection of dele- 
gates was a blunder that defeats the very pur- 
pose which the Convention sought to attain. 
New York is a great State, but it is not great 
enough for two Democratic parties. It is time 
to get together. 


° 


Chicago Times (Dem.), June 2.—Strong as Mr. 
Cleveland is in the regard of Democrats every- 
where all who prefer party to a_ personal 
triumph will endeavor to act judiciously. The 
due and regular proceedings of the Hill men 
cannot be ignored without great peril. They can 
be respected with every assurance of party 
harmony and success. Rather than provoke a 
disastrous party schism in New York the Con- 
vention should go elsewhere for its candidate. 
Undoubtedly this vexatious situation will be 
thoroughly canvassed at Chicago prior to the 
assembling of the Convention and will not be 
permitted to embitter its proceedings. When 
the Syracuse delegates will have learned from 
Democrats all over the United States friendly 
to Cleveland that they but imperil the chances 
of Cleveland’s success by persistence in an 
illogical course, it is doubtful if they will seek 
to compel choice in the Convention between 
themselves and the gentlemen who were named 
at Albany. 


Chicago Herald (Dem.), June 2.—The bolt- 
ers gave away their whole case at Syracuse by 
adopting the regular Electoral ticket nominated 
at Albany. Their adoption of it shows that 
they recognize it as regular, just as the dele- 
gation selected at Albany will be recognized 
as regular at Chicago. ‘The contesting dele- 


gates appointed at Syracuse may knock for | 
admission at the doors of the National Con- | 


vention, but they will knock in vain. The 
voice of New York's Democracy will be heard 
at Chicago, but it will speak only through the 
delegates chosen by the regular Convention at 
Albany in February. 


Kansas City Times (Dem.), June 1.—There 
is no talk of bolting from any source and there 
‘must be no excuse for any. If the Cleveland 
men are defeated they will support the nomi- 
nee, even though he be David B. Hill. If the 
Hill forces are defeated, as from the present 
indications they certainly will be, they must 
have no excuse to bolt. They have fought 
heroically for their man, as Democrats should, 
and the very courage with which they have 
faced tremendous odds proves them valiant 
fighters. They will as loyally support the 
nominee of the Convention. But the effect of 
the Syracuse meeting will be to bring out a 
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Hill is at once the streng- | 


if | 


tremendous vote from both factions. Pre- 
liminary battles serve like clubs t6 organize | 
voters. New York is surely safe for the Chi- 
cago nominee, 


St. Paul Globe (Dem.), June 1.—The Syra- 
cuse Convention may not secure the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland, but it adds one more to 
the many considerations which have com- 
pletely eliminated Mr. Hill from the list of 
Presidential possibilities. 





Denver News (Silver Dem.), June 2.—The | 
Cleveland craze, which culminated in Ten- 
nesee, received a blighting frost at Syracuse. 
State conventions cannot endorse Cleveland’s 
| candidacy now without endorsing a war upon 
the regular Democratic organization in New 


York. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), June 3. — Neither 
the Democratic nor Republican enemies of Mr. 
| Cleveland need take the trouble to give the 
| Chicago Convention any advice in regard to 
|the action of the New York Democracy at 
| Syracuse. It is quite doubtful if the contesting 
| delegates really expect to be seated, for they 
| know that the Hill Convention, though it was 
a snap Convention and held in midwinter for 
the very purpose of preventing the sentiment | 
of the Democracy of New York being ex- 
pressed in it, was nevertheless held under the 
form of law and regularity, and therefore | 
must be entitled to some consideration. Still, | 
they do wish and intend to have their real | 
sentiment expressed in the National Conven- | 
tion, so that the country may more fully than 
ever understand the situation. Whether they 
are seated or not, they have pledged them- 
selves in advance to support the Democratic 
nominee, whoever he may be, and the chances 
are they will make out such a strong case that 
all sides will readily agree on the necessity of a 
compromise. So far, then, from the action of 
the Syracuse Convention having injured Mr. 
Cleveland, it will strengthe nhim before the 
Convention It should be remembered that 
the gentlemen composing it are Democrats to 
the core, and can be relied upon to do nothing 
which would jeopardize Democratic success. 








Raleigh News and Observer (Dem.), June 2. 
—The outcome of the late New York Conven- 
tion is said to be hurtful to Cleveland’s 
chances for the nomination, It emphasized 
party differences to a degree, which was to be 
expected. But more than that, according to 
the fuller accounts of its proceedings, it raised 
a factional issue of great practical importance. 
It set up a State Executive Committee. That 
makes a complication which is of far-reaching 
consequence. Suppose Cleveland is nominated, 
what will the old Committee do? Is it likely 
that it will abdicate? And certainly the Com- 
mittee set up by the Cleveland Convention will 
not abdicate. Thus there will be two Dem- 
ocratic parties in New York. There is but one 
solution to the difficult situation. It is to take 
a third man who can harmonize differences in 
New York and who can carry that State. We 
have not supposed that Cleveland could carry 
New York. He faiied four years ago. If it 
be said that Hill’s friends knifed him then, 
how much more would they stab him now! But 
we do not think that Hill’s friends had anything 
| to do with Cleveland's defeat in 1888. 





Charleston News and Courier (Dem.), June 
2.—The Cleveland Democracy of New York 
have elected a delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention at Chicago, and while we 
admit that there is little likelihood that it will 
be given the seats as against the representa- 
tives of the Tammany organization, it must be 
confessed that the Syracuse Convention in its 
membership, in the popular interest evidenced, 
and in its orderly and dignified proceedings, 
and sensible platform, fully established its 
claim to be the voice of the majority of the 
party in the Empire State. It may be asked 
cui bono all this effort and trouble if the dele- 
gates are not to be seated? We reply that the 
only obstacle to Cleveland’s prompt nomina- 
tion by more than a two-thirds majority at 
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Chicago is the assertion made by his oppo- 
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nents that he cannot carry his own State. The 
Syracuse Convention was worth all the effort 
it cost, and much more for the flat contradic- 
tion which it has given to that statement. The 
immense attendance, the inspiring enthusiasm 
which characterized the Convention, and the 
evidence of thorough organization shown by 
its proceedings, no longer leave any doubt 
that Grover Cleveland as the Democratic can- 
didate for President of the United States will 
sweep New York by a majority unequaled 
since his first election as Governor of that 
State. 


Nashville American (Dem.), June 2.—We 
do not say whether the delegates appointed at 
Syracuse will probably be accepted at Chicago, 
but we do say that when the representatives of 
the Nation’s Democracy are assembled at Chi- 
cago the spirit which resents an intolerable 
wrong and which animated the Syracuse Con- 
vention, will find a responsive echo in the 


| bosom of the Chicago Convention, and despite 


all obstacles the Convention wili declare for 
the people’s choice and again place the party 
standard in the hands of Grover Cleveland, a 
leader whose character and statesmanship 
place him above the criticism even of his polit- 
ical adversaries, and will lead to a glorious 
victory in November. 


Augusta Chronicle (Dem.), June 2.—We 


| make the prediction now that these [Syracuse] 


delegates will not be permitted to take any part 
in the deliberations of the Convention. As a 
matter of fact, they have no right there. Their 
admission would be sucha gross violation of 
party rights and precedents that the National 
Convention, sovereign and supreme though it 
be, will not dare to admit them or in any way 
interfere with the rights of the regular delega- 
tion pledged to Mr. Hill. The Syracuse dele- 
gation cannot be treated by the National Con- 
vention with any more consideration than a 
delegation of bolters from Georgia or any 
other State. 


Montgomery Advertiser (Dem.), June 3.— 
The friends of Cleveland can breathe more 
freely. The Syracuse Convention undoubtedly 
had an element of danger about it. A mistake 
in its conduct or in the resolutions adopted 
might have seriously affected the ex-President’s 
chances. It was easily possible that a factional 
fight might have been precipitated in New 
York. Nothing was done, however, that in 
the slightest degree threatens ultimate har- 
mony within the Democratic ranks. The Con- 
vention nominated the same Electoral ticket 
that had been put forth by the February Con- 
vention. This has been considered a practical 
surrender of their case. It was nothing of the 
sort. Taken in connection with another reso- 
lution adopted that they would heartily sup- 
port the Chicago nominee, it shows that the 
protestants are loyal Democrats, and will abide 
faithfully by the action of the National Con- 
vention. 


Houston Post(Dem.), June 2.—Among the 
resolutions adopted at the Syracuse Conven- 
tion was: ‘‘ We pledge ourselves to support 
the candidates nominated at Chicago.” If all 
the New York Democrats will so pledge them- 
selves and stand by their pledges there would 
be no doubt as to the outcome of next fall’s 
election in that State, but with such a bitter 
factional fight on hand, could such pledges be 
relied on if the ticket were headed by a repre- 
sentative of either faction? Upon this point 
only the New York Democrats themselves are 
competent to speak, and the delegates from 
other States to the Chicago Convention must 
be governed ina great measure by what the 
New York Democrats say, if the thirty-six 
Electoral votes of that pivotal State are to be 
counted in the Democratic column, 


Fort Worth Gazette (Dem.), June 2.—Cleve- 
land’s own and only Convention of bolters in 
New York declared in favor of the total aban- 
donment of the use of silver as money. In 
this, as in all other things, his New York man- 
agers have acted as if they were determined to 
overlook no opportunity to increase Cleve- 
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Jand’s unavailability as a Presidential candi- 
date, 


Syracuse Standard (Rep.), June 2.—It is not 
a contesting delegation that the Syracuse Con- 
vention sends toChicago. Underthe wording 
of the instructions given it, the delegation is to 
actas a unit in accordance with a policy to be 
decided by the majority. In view ofthe al- 
most inevitable nomination of Mr. Cleveland, 
the decision will be to mind its own business and 
let the National Convention proceed without 
interference onits part. The chance of the 
Syracuse delegation presenting credentials to 
the Secretary of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee is the remotest of contingencies. The 
delegation has that right if a majority of the 
delegates are of that mind. They will not be 
when they see that Mr. Cleveland is in control 
of the Convention in advance of their arrival. 


Boston Journal (Rep.), June 3.—What the 
Syracuse Convention actually demands of the 
Chicago Convention is not only the nomina- 
tion of Mr, Cleveland, but that if he is nomi- 
nated the managment of the campaign in the 
Empire State be intrusted to its committees 
and organization. The old State Committee, 
of whose regularity there can be no question, 
is to be summarily set aside in favor of a com- 
mittee elected by a convention irregularly 
called and organized. Thus insulted and eject- 
ed, with how much ardor could Tammany be 
expected to throw itself into the campaign? 
‘These are considerations which are likely to 
have great weight with sagacious Democrats 
at the Chicago Convention. They may nomi- 
nate Mr. Cleveland in spite of everything, but if 
they do it must be because they have concluded 
that they can afford to get along without the 
Electoral vote of New York. 


Hartford Post (Rep.), June 2.—The most 
natural thing for Mr. Cleveland to do now is 
to make adeal with Tammany. That is what 
Tammany, no doubt, is looking for, and it 
need surprise nobody if Cleveland cheerfully 
accepts it. By promising Tammany the lion’s 
share of patronage Cleveland can, no doubt, 
secure the support. of the corrupt New York 
organization. The guileless Mugwumps might 
not like it, but it would not be the first time 
they have been misled. When Samuel Bowles, 
writing from Baltimore, said that Cleveland 
had profited by the mistakes of his Administra- 
tion, and would probably put one or more rep- 
utable Mugwumps in his Cabinet, he was not 
counting on the grasp which Tammany has on 
the Democratic party. 


Philadelphia North American(Rep.), June 4. 
—The object of a bolting convention that does 
not bolt is obscure. The object of electing a 
delegation to Chicago that has no prospect of 
occupying anything more than seats in the gal- 
lery, orat most, s2ats without voice onthe floor, 
seems to the undemocratic mind childish and 
supine. It was not by any means improbable 
that the Chicago Convention would have nom- 
inated Mr. Cleveland had the Syracuse Con- 
vention never met, but the action of that Con- 
vention, being half-hearted, will cloud his 
prospects. At the same time we conclude 
that the Convention will have sensible men 
enough to take the best man the party affords. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), June 
3.—The ‘‘rupture” which has already taken 
place in the Democracy of, New York bodes 
no good to Mr. Cleveland, should he be 
nominated. Indeed it forebodes his defeat. 
The Syracuse Convention, while it helps 
to secure the overthrow of Hill, and to ad- 
vance the chances of Cleveland’s nomina- 
tion, makes it next to impossible for the Dem- 
ocratic party to carry New York. ‘There was 
nothing whatever in the Convention to attract 
outside support or strengthen the party in any 
way, but much to beget antagonism and widen 
the breach between the contending factions. 
Hence it is that the Republican prospects for 
carrying the Empire State are better now than 
they were in 1884 or 1888. 


Harper's Weekly (Ind.), June 11. — The 
Democrats who met at Albany simultaneously 
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with the regular Convention of their party and | cold meats. 


called another Convention were revolutionists 
or they were nothing. If they cannot succeed 
in reorganizing the party—making their State 
Committee the regular committee, and their 
machine the party machine—they are merely 
bolters and ‘‘soreheads.” They assume this 
position in calling themselves the Democratic 
party of New York, but they show that they 
are not sure of themselves when they pledge 
themselves to support the candidates nominated 
at Chicago. ‘This declaration is both super- 
fluous and foolish, for if they who declare 
themselves to be the only true representatives 
of New York Democrats are not admitied to 
the National Convention, the nominations will 
be made without the participation of New York, 
and therefore cannot be binding upon the party 
in the State. Revolution is usually held to be 
the last and not the first resort. Change in 
the government of a party must be sought like 
changes in other governments, through usual 
and lawful channels; and when in a party, as 
in a State, those channels are held to be hope- 
lessly fraudulent, the attempt to supersede 
them by irregular action is justifiable, but it is 
revolution. Such a revolution, however, can- 
not compromise. It must succeed, or it is 
only abortive rebellion. 


Boston Herald (Ind.), June 3.—Those rep- 
resented by it [the Syracuse Convention] do 
not propose to bolt any nomination made at 
Chicago. 
do, either. The fight between these factions 
may be bitter. We have never been disposed 
to underestimate the harm that may be donein 
this way. In its national relations there is no 
sense in carrying it to Chicago, because the 
other States have settled that inadvance. The 
Cleveland men, having won the _ victory 
already here, do not need to contend for the 
settlement of questions as to the legality of 
their action in the State contest. That may 
be fitly transferred to a later period and to a 
more local theatre. We think it will be. 


Chicago News-Record (Ind.), June 2.—The 
attitude of the Syracuse contestants is not in 
the nature of a claim for rights under the com- 
mon or statutory law of the national Democ- 
racy. It is rather in the nature of a chancery 
case where equities are in dispute. How the 
Convention can go into such an issue is by no 
means clear. It would be unprecedented for 
the Convention to do so. The contestants 
may be able to make themselves heard in the 
hotel corridors, on the streets, and in the gal- 
leries, but not upon the floor of the Conven- 
tion. 


EDITOR DANA’S ANIMOSITY. 


San Francisco News Letter ({nud.), May 28.— 
We should all like to live long enough to find 
out the true secret of Charles A. Dana’s unre- 
lenting and unvarying hostility to Grover 
Cleveland. Various surmises have _ been 
hazarded, but it is not believed that the real 
reason has ever been stated. Dana is so bitter 
and so persisent in his assaults that we might 
almost believe that Cleveland had done him 
some great favor, though there is nothing in 
Cleveland’s public career to support such a 
theory. 


THE LIQUOR ISSUE. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 
ACTIVE TREATMENT OF THE DRINK QUESTION AT 
MINNEAPOLIS. 

From Minneapolis Dispatches. 

Philadelphia Press, June 5.—The ladies of 
the W. C. T. U., and other kindly church 
women, have taken compassion on the multi- 
tude and are establishing booths for the dis- 
tribution of coffee and sandwiches. Twenty 
church organizations of ladies have already 
engaged rooms near the Convention hall, where 
they serve tea and coffee and doughnuts with 
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Such motherly kindness will be 
deeply appreciated. 


New York Herald, June 6.—The Convention 
| crowd is here in all its immensity, with fifty 
| thousand throats which must be moistened and 


fifty thousand stomachs which must be fed. 
| It wants drink first, food second. 


Baltimore American, June 4.—In one re- 
spect the National Republican Convention of 
1892 will be without parallel. It will hav« 
the largest barroom on record. The entire 
regular bar has been vacated to make room 
for further accommodations. This gives a 
room ninety feet long by actual measurement 
and seventy feet wide. Along the east wall is 
an impromptu bar of rough pine boards 
stained to mahogany color, and on the oppo- 
site side is another bar half of that length. 
Together the new bars and the old one 
present a superficial surface of about two hun- 
dred feet. Back of these are mountains of 
glassware, which by actual count include over 
three thousand pieces cf sparkling crystal. 
Scattered in among these are 267 black, green, 
and brown bottles and decanters, Four large 
globe electric lights and a myriad of smaller 
lights illumine this vast circle of bar, while the 
wealth of the Convention flows into the saloon 
coffers through eight cash registers, which are 
kept rattling like typewriters. 


New York World, June 7.—The barroom of 
| the West Hotel is on the ground floor. Itisa 
great money-changing centre, It is as big as 
the Hoffman House art gallery, with the 
Fifth Avenue corridor added. In the ordinary 
days of this town, when Minneapolis is given 
up more to making flour than to entertaining 
thirsty Republican gentlemen, the barroom is 
a relatively small affair. But it is big now te- 
cause there is more money in rum than in any 
kind of billiards, and the billiard-tables have 
been taken away and improvised bars put up. 
Twenty-six finely-laundered anti-Prohibition- 
ists have been hired to help the eight regular 
artists make the Convention crowd forget what 
itisto godry. At the regular old bar you can 
get anything you want; at one of the tempo- 
rary counters they serve only champagne; at 
the other you can get only ‘* straight goods.” 
Each bar is doing a big business, but the coun- 
ter for ‘‘ straight drinks” has the largest num- 
ber of patrons, 


New York Sun, June 5.—There is no lack 
of liquor here when the Convention strangers 
are present, but when they go away the 
stringent ordinances of the town will be newly 
| enforced. 





| New York Times, June 6.—The Blaine 
howler is here, and there are more of them 
icoming. Some of them are drunk to-night. 

The noise of the Pennsylvanians who 
came late was but a drunken howl of a hack- 
neyed concert saloon ditty. The Colo- 
rado delegation that came in at 1:30 o'clock 
this morning, with a band and a drum corps, 
disturbed every one except those lingerers 
about the West Hotel bar who did not know 
when to stop talking and go to bed. . . . 
The hotel bars did not close to-day [Sunday]. 


New York World, June 6 —When the Zou- 
aves had exhausted themselves and the Denver 
delegates were thoroughly tired out, a tempo- 
rary quiet settled upon the city, broken only 
by the peculiarly comforting sound of fresh 
kegs being started, by the fitful howl of drunken 
enthusiasts addressing remarks to the electri 
cars or the sky, and by the cheerful singirg ot 
men in hacks gliding off in various directions. 


New York Sun, June 6.—There have been 
few serieus blunders in assigning quarters. 
For instance, the Kentucky and Texas dele- 
gations are located in the Victoria, the only 
temperance hotel in the town. A Sum reporter 
dropped in there this afternoon. A tall Colonel! 
came in. ‘‘ It’s unfortunate that you got into 
this house,” ventured the reporter. ‘‘ Yes, 
| sah, it is a misfortune, sah, that we should be 
| deprived, sah, of our whiskey, sah, but thank 
' God, the Convention, sah, takes us most of the 
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time, sah, to Hotel West, sah, where there is 
a large bah, sah; and besides, sah, our misfor- 
tune is relieved, sah, by the fact that we are 
permitted to bring whiskey to our rooms, sah, 
in bottles. We shall not suffah, sah.” 


New York Sun, June 6.—The last 400 miles 
of the trip of the New York delegation on the 
special train was enlivened by Western enter- 
prise. The autocratic Wagner Palace Car 
Company had provided a single dining car to 
teed the 150 passengers. At Chicago, during 
the train’s evolutions about the various rail- 
road yards, a Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Omaha dining car got tangled up with the 
forward end of the train and was carried 
along. Dinner was ready when the crowd 
got aboard. The cappers for this new car ran 
through the train, offering a better dinner and 
beer five cents a bottle cheaper than the Wag- 
ner men. The beer drew the crowd instantly, 
and there was a _ wild rush for the cut-rate din- 
ner. Inthe morning the cappers for both cars 
got out at about the sametime. The five-cent 
rate on beer was continued at both ends, and 
the spoils were more evenly divided. 


New York Sun, June 8.—An lIowa delegate 
was asked if there was any support for the 
Allison boom in his delegation. He said he 
knew of no such boom. He was as near to 
Senator Allison as anyone outside the State. 
Ex-Senator Spooner of Wisconsin said that it 
would never do to take a candidate froma 
Prohibition State unless the party was able 
and willing to get along without the votes of 
those States in which there was a large foreign 
and liberal element. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE NOTES. 

Dispatch from Minneapolis, New York Trib- 
une, June 5.—In spite of its legal and conven- 
tional character as a day of rest, the Sunday 
just ending has proved the noisiest and most 
exciting of all the days since the delegates to 
tlie Convention began to gather here in force. 

Dispatch from Minneapolis, New York 
/imes, June 6.—Minneapolis has never seen 
such a Sunday as this has been, and it will 
probably be manya year before it will see such 


another. The whirl has begun, and this to 
Minneapolis is already a wonder and a pride. 
‘The streets have been alive with crowds that 


seem to have forgotten Sunday. 


New York Evening Post, June 6.—If the 
order-loving citizens of Minneapolis wanted a 
reasonably quiet Sunday they must have gone 
a good way from home to get it. A more 
turbulent crew than was gathered in the lobby 
at the West Hotel would have been difficult to 
find outside the walls of bedlam. The yelling 
kept up between the rival factions could be 
heard at times a quarter ofa mile away, and 
the streets were full of roysterers and dispu- 
tants from early in the day till long after mid- 
night. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PROHIBITIONISTS AND 
THE TARIFF.— The declaration of the Bay State 
Prohibitionists against extreme Protection is 
interesting, because it shows how difficult it is 
to scrape up a majority nowadays in Massa- 
chusetts in favor of a war tariff. When the Re- 
publican pluralities in Massachusetts mounted 
into the tens of thousands, there might have 
been some justification for the claim that the 
State was strongly Protectionist in sentiment, 
but times have changed when a tariff reform 
Democrat occupies the Governor’s chair and a 
third party committed to tariff reform comes 
near to holding the balance of power.—Provi- 
dence Fournal, Fume 4. 


SPREADING OvER Too Much GrounD.— 
The Prohibition party is a mere political frag- 
ment, and evidently fated to remain so, It is 
constantly encumbering its central purpose 
with incongruous issues adapted to repel voters 
who might favor a Prohibitory law. The 
Pennsylvania platform advocates Woman Suf- 
frage, the issue of money directly by the Gov- 
ernment, instead of through banks, a Protec- 
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tive tariff, and the closing of the World’s Fair 
on Sundays. With St. John, and a short and 
strong national platform confined to the liquor 
question, the third party might be a lively fac- 
tor in the coming campaign, but with a crazy- 
quilt platform, and some untried leader, it will 
remain a remnant.—7voy Press, June 3. 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


PRESIDENT CARNOT AT NANCY. 


Courrier des Etats-Unis (New York), 
5.—The visit of President Carnot to Nancy 
puts in bold relief the sentiments toward 
France which the victors of 1870 always re- 
tain. The organ of Prince Bismarck and the 
organ ot Caprivi both talk in the same way, in- 
timating that France is playing a dangerous 
game, and that the Presidential visit to Nancy 
may have serious consequences. The great 
majority of the French newspapers have not 
been disturbed by these German threats, but 
have preserved an attitude perfectly calm 
though a trifle disdainful. We do not doubt that 
history will say that Germany has failed in her 
task and, for twenty years, while in the most 
enviable situation that can be conceived, has 
done nothing for the security and peace of the 
world, nothing in the way of settling the great 
problems of this century. Germany has suc- 
ceeded in doing naught save to maintain a 
peace as ruinous as war itself, which has been 
attended by the development of the most for- 
midable questions, That is a very grave mat- 
ter, much graver for the victor than for the 
vanquished ; forthe latter has only to pay her 
debts as she has done, and extricate herself 
with honor from the particular difficulties of 
her painful situation; while the former, 
after such a war and in such an age of moral 
and intellectual development, owed something 
to the rest of the world. The good foriune 
and glory of the victor ought to have benefit- 
ed the nations in some manner, She had been 
invested by fortune with a general responsi- 
bility toward humanity. She has done nothing, 
however, since the battles were ended and the 
blood dried, save to play her part, leaving 
Europe to suffer. We are very certain that 
M. Carnot will not utter at Nancy any of 
these astonishing phrases which the chief of 
Germany utters at his banquets and military 
reviews. ‘There will be no incident which will 
appear unworthy of a great nation and a Gov- 
ernment which is self-possessed and self-con- 
trolled. Thiscareful watchfulness over itself, 
however, must in no way be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness. It is well known that the 
France of to-day is not the France of 1870 and 
that the Europe of to-day is not the Europe of 
twenty years ago. 


une 


New York Staats-Zeitung, June 5.—Although 
the French Government has conducted itself 
outwardly with discretion, the Chauvinist jour- 
nals have gone into hysterics over the com- 
ments that have been made in Germany upon 
the preparations at Nancy. ‘‘ The defy us!” 
shouts one newspaper. ‘* The Germans have 
not yet recovered from the big drunk that 
they have been on for twenty-one years!” 
screams another. A third informs us that 
‘*Metz and Strasburg do not belong to Ger- 
many.’’ From a fourth we hear that ‘t The 
Germans shake their fists at us, but we re- 
main silent and self-respecting; those for 
whom we have proud disdain cannot pro- 
voke us.”” And how do the Germans bear 
themselves through all this? They exhibit 
anew the patience and compassion which men 
should accord to stupid fellows. The per- 
formances of the heterogeneous crowd at 
Nancy, united only by the spirit of hatred 
toward Germany, could be regarded with un- 
disguised merriment, were it not that they 
seriously threaten the peace of Europe. All 
the world agrees with Jules Simon in the opin- 
ion that the Governments of Germany and 
France do not desire war, vet that war may at 
any time be precipitated by accidents iasignifi- 
cant in themselves. If the Germans should 
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display one-tenth the indiscretion that the 
French and their friends manifest, the ‘‘ festiv- 
ities” at Nancy could hardly end without giv- 
ing rise to some accident that might endanger 
peace. 


THOSE MYSTERIOUS BALLOONS. 


New York Belletrisches Journal, June 1.— 
What may be described as a genuine airship 
panic seems to have taken possession of the 
editors of the Russian newspapers. These 
journals vie with one another in informing 
their readers that Prussian airships are wont to 
sail across the frontiers in the night-time, 
hover over the fortresses in the most suspi- 
cious manner, and then fly back to Prussia. A 
St. Petersburg correspondent tells us that the 
reports have attracted the greatest attention in 
Russian military circles, and it is even stated 
that the Minister of War has offered a large 
reward for a solution of the ‘* mystery ” of the 
German balloons. Some days ago there ap- 
peared in the Movoye Vremya a highly interest- 
ing article upon the airships, apparently writ- 
ten at the instance of the Government to quiet 
the public mind. It asserted that the Germans 
had really mastered the problem of balloon 
navigation, and therefore that it was possible 
for them to spy into the Russian fortresses 
from certain elevations. But the writer added, 
for the consolation of his readers, that it would 
be altogether impracticable at night, and very 
difficult in the daytime, for the spies to 
discover anything of consequence from such 
heights; besides, that in future the unceremo- 
nious visitors would be met with shot and 
shell. The following isa sample of the many 
entertaining stories that have been written 
about the airships: ‘‘ A short time ago an air- 
ship descended in the vicinity of the Brovary 
Station, near Kieff. It landed in a wooded 
tract owned by the State, not far from the 
house of the master of the forest. Out of the 
balloon stepped two well-dressed gentlemen. 
They asked in broken Russian for an omelette, 
and ate it with relish. Then they ordered beer, 
but their host had none on hand. They paid 
for the omelette, lighted their pipes, resumed 
their seats in the balloon, ascended, and 
steered in the direction of Kieff.” 





THE RELATIONS OF GERMANY AND 
RUSSIA, 


VIEWS OF BISMARCK’S ORGAN. 


Hamburger Nachrichten, May 18.—There is 
at present considerable talk in the newspapers 
about a book entitled “ Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome,” written by Consul-General von Eck- 
ardt. Among the comments upon it we notice 
an article in the Braunschweiger Landes-Zett- 
ung, in which we wish to make some correc- 
tions. The Landes-Zeitung, speaking of the 
motives governing the conduct of Prince Bis- 
marck in the early stages of the Bulgarian 
question, says : 

At that time, when he believed that it was possible 
to hope for something from the Czar in the interests of 
peace, he sought, by strenuous avoidance of every- 
thing which could touch the Czar in his most sensitive 
ee for Russia’s interests in Bulgaria,—to 
show him how much it was desired by those having in 
charge the policy of Germany to live on a basis of cor- 
dial understanding with Russia, and thereby preserve 
the confidence of the Czar in the dona /idgs of Ger- 
many, in order to divert him from a Franco-Russian 
alliance, that Damocles’s sword which even then be- 
gan to swing above the heads of the Germans. 


Again: 

Boow departure from this disinterested attitude 
would have been attributed by the malevolence of the 
Czar toa deliberately hostile German policy, and would 
have operated to make rapprochement between Russia 
and France an established fact. 

It is our understanding that the fundamental 
idea of the Chancellor in his policy was an- 
other one, anda broader. It was not diplo- 
matic consideration for Russia that actuated 
him, but the general and vital conception that 
the German nation should on no account be 
made to bear the sacrifices of a great war for 
any other purpose than the defense of German 
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interests. The punctum saliens 
lies in the concluding sentence 
schweig contemporary’s article: ‘‘ Today disin- 
terestedness on the Danube in relation to the 
Balkans is no longer to be regarded as a thing 
capable of being dogmatically advocated.” If 
it were true that Germany has interests in the 
Balkans or on the lower Danube justifying an 
expectation that the national resources be 
pledged to their defense, this opinion would 
be a sound one; but we utterly deny this. The 
aspect of things in the Balkans has only a 
remote, indirect interest for Germany, and to- 
day there is no more need than there has been 
hitherto to jeopardize the good health of our 
Pomeranian grenadiers on account of con- 
ditions there. To assert the contrary is to 
speal: in the accents of those who sought to 
involve Prussia in the Crimean War, and 
cause her to take upon herself the affairs 
«f the Western Powers and transfer the war 
from the C1imea to the banks of the Vistula. 
We shall not take space here to sustain our 
views by demonstrations familiar to everyone 
acquainted with the subject, but will content 
ourselves with merely observing that the ques- 
tion as to what influence shall be predomi- 
nant in the Balkans is not of sufficient im- 
portance for German citizens and peasants to 
justify us in pursuing any course that will have 
the result of hurling millions of soldiers into 
the field, or of compelling us to sustain a war 
from two quarters. For it is just as sure that 
a French war would immediately follow a 
Russian, as it is that a French war would not 
necessarily be followed by a Russian. Perhaps 
in certain circumstances a German-French war 
could not be averted by diplomacy; but cer- 
tainly if circumstances continue as they are 
now, German diplomats will have ample 
power to avert a German-Russian war—pro- 
vided they are clever enough to perceive that 
the masses of the people justly expect from 
their diplomats the good will that the managers 
of political affairs owe to the people at large. 


of the matter 
of our Braun- 
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THE PORT JERVIS LYNCHING. 


Pittsburgh Post, Fune 4.—The lynching of a 
negro brute at Port Jervis, Orange County, 
N. Y., for an unspeakable outrage on a white 
woman shows that, given the same provocation, 
the Northern people are as quick to take the 
law into their own hands as the Southerners. 
Of course we can all vote this wrong, but the 
strong impulses of human nature remain. Such 
crimes are rare in the North, because the 
negro population is meager and of a higher 
character, but in the remote districts of the 
South the negroes sometimes exceed the whites 
in numbers, and powerful and stern measures 
are justified by the necessity that the punish- 
ment must be of a character to intimidate the 
evil-disposed. Of course the mass of the negro 
population North and South hold such crimes 
in abhorrence, but there are some very bad 
and brutal men among them disposed to this 
particular crime, when frenzied by liquor. 
Orange County, N. Y., where the lynching of 
Thursday took place, ranks high in intelligence 
and wealth, is an old settled county, not far 
from the’ metropolis, and is Republican in 
politics. 


Philadelphia Inquirer, June 4.—What does 
New York propose to do in the matter? Gov- 
ernor Flower would doubtless be glad to give 
his Southern brethren a chance to plead that 
their conduct has been approved by the State 
of New York, but what will the Courts of 
Orange County say on this point? Our crim- 
inal laws and the ingenuity of criminal lawyers 
are no doubt partly responsible for these lynch- 
ings. Murderers go unhung because the laws 
give opportunities for delays which are taken 
advantage of. If there are to be fewer lynch- 
ings there must be speedier hanging of murder- 
ers of whose guilt there is no doubt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE OIL CREEK HORRORS. 


New York Evening Post, June 7.—The dis- 
aster which has overtaken the Oil creek valley 
in Pennsylvania surpasses in its combination 
of horrors anything recorded in the history of 
accidents. The Johnstown flood was more 
appalling in the number of its victims, and 
was terrible in its display of force; but that 
was a flood of water, and those who perished 
perished by a comparatively painless death. 
But the flood upon Oil creek was a flood of 
flame, and the sufferings of those who were 
overtaken by it must have been agonizing. 
The burning river poyred down upon them, 
and they were forced to the horrible alterna- 
tive of being burned in their homes or of 
plunging into a bath of blazing oil. 
The situation was aggravated by the 
fact that the flood from the bursting dams 
reached the fated towns in the micidle 
of the night, without warning, and that 
one of its first effects was to destroy the 
water-works, thus leaving the fire which fol- 
lowed close after to complete the destruction 
without restraint. Indeed, the report seems 
not incredible that children’s hair turned white 
from terror at the scene. Whatever calls are 
made upon benevolence by these sufferers 
should be promptly and abundantly answered, 
for it is impossible to conceive of a case where 
the powers of nature have turned upon their 
subduer, man, with more crushing and ghastly 
effect than here. 


AN INSTANCE OF AMERICAN 


RESS. 


PROG- 


Lincoln ( Neb.) Freie Presse, June 2.—Twen- 
ty-five years ago the region lying between the 
4oth and 4oth parallels of latitude and extend- 
ing westward from the Missouri river to the 
Rocky Mountains was an unbroken prairie. 
Originally a part of the Louisiana colonial 
domain of France acquired through La Salle, 
it was made Spanish territory by the treaty of 
Nov. 3, 1762, was given back to the French on 
the 1st of October, 1800, and three years later 
passed into the possession of the United States. 
Even in the forties, when Gen. John C. Fre- 
mont, on his famous expedition to the West, 
crossed the barren, treeless steppes of what is 
now the State of Nebraska, this country was 
regarded as a part of the great Ameri- 
can Desert, over which the  adven- 
turers journeying to the gold fields of 
California passed with anxious haste. Upon 
the fertile banks of the turbid Missouri, 
considered in those days as the most 
remote boundary of civilization, the only set- 
tlers were a few trappers, and here and there 
stranded gold-seekers whose farther progress 
had been checked by the accidents of fate. 
Trading with the red natives of the country, 
fishing and hnnting, and furnishing supplies to 
the wagon-trains bound for the gold districts, 
were the chief occupations of these pioneers. 
Hardly anyone thought of agriculture, and 
even as late as the year 1855 the entire popula- 
tion of Nebraska aggregated only 1,494. The 
next fifteen years witnessed the immigration of 
thousands of real settlers, who crossed the 


Missouri to find new homes for their families 


on the fruitful lands of Nebraska. In the 
period 1870-74, the number of inhabitants 
increased from 122,000 to 225,000. 
hopper plague of the next few years threat- 
ened to bring the immigration of home- 
stekers to a_ standstill; but the check 
was only temporary, and in 1877 the 
population had risen to 313,748. Since 
then the growth has been constant, and to-day 
Nebraska contains 1,200,000 souls. Where 
only thirty years ago the Indians chased the 
buffalo and the fleet antelope upon the bound- 
less prairie, the Yankee farmer and the Ger- 
man peasant now turn up furrow on furrow; 
on the bluffs overlooking the Missouri river, 
where the red men pitched their tents, there 
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has sprung up a metropolis of 130,000 inhabi- 
tants, whose name of Omaha is borrowed from 
the aboriginal inhabitants; on the spot which 
was occupied twenty-five years ago by the 
huts of a few salt-boilers, who laboriously ex- 
tracted the white crystals by primitive proc- 
esses, there stands to-day the capital city of 
Lincoln, with a population of nearly 70,000. 
The wild buffalocs are gone, and with them 
the Indians; nothing of the past remains. Of 
the Indians of Nebraska, all who have not 
been banished to the Government reserva- 
tions have become vagabonds, and lead lives 
like those of the gipsies of Europe. Of the 
vast buffalo herds there are 1.0 survivors, save 
a few dozen tame specimens. Last week we 
celebrated in Lincoln the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the admission of Nebraska into the 
Union. Electric cars carried our guests through 
beautifully shaded streets, lighted with elec- 
tricity and gas, and lined with elegantly 
decorated stores, ‘Thirty years ago the entire 
passenger and freight traffic over the prairies 
was conducted by ox-carts. ‘To-day Nebraska 
has in operation 5,451 miles of railway, and 
telegraph and telephone systems cover the 
whole State. Nebraska is the fourth State 
of the Union in railway mileage, and is better 
equipped with means of communication than 
many parts of the East, and even of Germany. 


THE HIGH WATER MARK 


MENT. 


Boston Advertiser, June 4.—The dedication 
of the High Water Mark Monument at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., was an event of much importance 
to the whole nation for many reasons. The 
memorial structure was erected by many of the 
States of the Union. Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, 
and Minnesota have each had a share in its 
construction. But besides the importance of 
the monument to those States individually, 
it has a general interest to the whole people 
of the United States, because it marks 
the spot where the great wave of rebel- 
lion, gathering itself for one mighty effort 
to sweep through the North, was caught 


MONU- 


at its crest and dashed back in utter 
ruin and weakness. At Gettysburg, that 
bloody Pennsylvania battlefield, was the 


crowning effort of the Southern Confederacy 
rendered useless and abortive, and from the 
time of the repulse of Longstreet’s assault the 
fortunes of the disunionist cause were on the 
wane until they sank from sight at Appomat- 
tox. It was, indeed, one of the bloodiest bat- 
tles known to modern history, but its result 
was that the Union was saved, and that, from 
the time that Lee recrossed the Potomac, the 
fall of the Confederacy had evidently begun. 
Such an event deserves to live, and will always 
live, in the memory of the American people, 
and the dedication of this latest monument at 
Gettysburg appropriately evinces the thanks- 
giving of the American people that a great 
danger was there averted, and that a great evil 
was there overthrown. 





CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA.—For the first quarter of 1892 the 
European deliveries of coffee were 99,339 tons. 





The grass- | 


again overthe same time in 1891 of 1,451 
; tons, but 7,853 tons less than for the corre- 
| sponding period in 1890. Can it be that poor 
crops abroad have reduced the consumptive 
requirements of continental Europe? The sit- 
uation is in marked contrast here, where crops 
have been abundant, and where the consump- 
tion for the first quarter of 1892 is way ahead 
of the same time in previous years. In 1892 
it reached 171,585 tons for the three months 
ending March 31, against 158,896 tons in 1891, 
a gain of 12,689 tons or about 8 percent.,a 
very good showing. In 1890 the deliveries 
were 163,226tons. The above figures indicate 
how other things than the size of coffee crops 
must be considered in forecasting the future of 
a market.—A merican Grocer (New York), 
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and the time when he lived next to nothing is known. 

Homer, Some Translators of, and Concerning the Odyssey Translated by Paolo 
Maspero. Luisa Anzoletti. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, May 1, pp. 22. 

Italian Military Problem, The. Rocco de Zervi. Nuova Antologia, Rome, 
April 16, pp. 19. Maintaining that Italy cannot be defended by a large army, 
but by a strong navy alone. 

Lavigerie (Cardinal) and the French Republic. 
Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, April 16, pp. 33. 
subject, 


Manzoni's “I Promessi Spasi,’’ History in. F.P. Cestaro. Nuova Antologia, 
Rome, May 1, pp. 34. Showing the historical basis of Manzoni’s famous novel. 

Mosaic Cosmogony, Explanation of, and Comments on. A. Stoppani. Rassegna 
Nazionale, Florence, April 16, pp. 13. One of several papers on the subject. 

North America, From. E. Rossi. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, April 16, pp. 
27. Statistical account of the United States, intended to show that it will have 


shortly, from an economic point of view, the primacy of all the nations of the 
globe. 


Angelo Andrea di Pesaro. 
One of several papers on the 








Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


A Novel of American Society. 





A Voyage of Discovery. 
Harpers. Cloth, $1.25. 
Cwsar Cascabel. Jules Verne. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 


Christus Comprobator; or, the Testimony of Christ to the Old Testament: Seven 
Addresses. C.J. Ellicott, D.D. E. & J. B. Young & Co. Cloth, 80c. 


Decorative Art, The Claims of. Walter Crane, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 


Diego Pinzon, and the Fearful Voyage He Took Into the Unknown Ocean, 
A.D. 1492. John Russell Coryell. Harpers. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 

Dr. Dumany’s Wife; or, ‘* There Is No Devil.‘ A Romance. 
garian of Maurus Jékai. Cassell Pub. Co. Paper, soc. 


c Earl of Derby (The). G. Saintsbury. Harpers. (Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.) 
loth, $1. 


Ethnology in Folk-Lore. George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 
Series. Edited by Sir John Lubbock. D. Appleton & Co, 

How Women Should Ride. C. De Hurst, Harpers. 

India, A Girl’s Winter in. Mary Thorn Carpenter. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Intoxicating Liquors, A Treatise on the Law Regulating the Manufacture and 
Sale of. H. Campbell Black. West. Pub. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Sheep, $6.30. 

Kansas Conflict (The). Ex-Gov. Charles Robinson. Harpers. Cloth, $2. 


Literary Guide for Home and School. Mary Alice Caller. Charles E. Merrill 
& Co. Cloth. 


Missionary Points and Pictures, 
Co., New York and Chicago, Cloth, soc. 


Old Wine: New Bottles. Some Elemental Doctrines in Modern Form, Amory 
H. Bradford,D.D. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Leatherette, 35c. 


Out of the Fashion. L. T. Meade. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, $r. 
Queen of Curds and Cream. Dorothea Gerard. D. Appleton & Co. 
soc. 

Religion for the Times, Lucien Clark, D.D. Hunt & Eaton. Cloth, $1.25. 
Rum, Rags, and Religion; or, in Darkest America, and the Way Out. 
Rev. O. M. Owen. The Rev. O. M. Owen, Binghamton, N. Y. Cloth, soc. 

Sierras (the), An Edelweis of. Golden Rod, and Other Tales. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. Harpers. Cloth. $2.50. 

Slavery, Unmasked; or, Three Years in Eleven Southern States. The Rev. P. 
Tower. Erastus Darrow, Rochester, N.Y. Paper, soc. 

Steam-Engine (The). Daniel Kinnear Clark, C.E., M.I.M.E. 
and Plates, Drawn to Scale. Descriptions of Engines, Locomotives, Marine, and 
Stationary. Blackie & Son. 4 vols., Cloth, $16. 


Talking Horse (The), and Other Tales. F. Ansley. United States Book Co. 
Cloth $1.25. 


Hamilton Aide, 


From the Hun- 


Modern Science 
Cloth, $r. 


Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 


The Rev. J. Johnston. Fleming H. Revell 


Paper, 


The 


1,300 Diagrams 
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Thought and Criticism, Phases of. 


Brother Azarias. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
Cloth $1.50. 


Three Normandy Inns, Anna Bowman Dodd. Lovell, Coryel!, & Co. Cloth, 
Illus., $2. 
T’Other Dear Charmer. Helen Mathers. Lovell, Coryell, & Co. Paper, 3oc. 


Venetians (The), A. Novel. M. E. Braddon. Harpers. Cloth, $1.25. 

Word (The) of the Lord Upon the Waters. Sermons Read by His Imperial 
Majesty The Emperor of Germany, While at Sea on His Voyage to the ** Land of 
the Midnight Sun.”” Composed by Dr. Richter, Army Chaplain. Translated 
by Jobn R. Mcllraith. United States Book Co. Cloth, $r. 








Current Events. 





Wednesday, June 1. 


In the Senate, Mr. Sherman finishes his speech on the Silver Bill, and Mr. 
Stewart begins his...... The House continues the consideration of the Postal 
| a Indiana delegates to the Republican National Convention arrive at 
Minneapolis; the California delegation starts...... The annual exercises at 
West Point begin...... Annual convention of the Rhode !sland Republican 
League at Newport ..... Pennsylvania State Prohibition Convention at 
Scranton...... ‘The public debt statement for May shows an increase during 
the month of $4,600,000...... New grounds for the University of the City of 
New Vork are secured uptown, 

In response toa letter from Archbishop Corrigan, of New York, requesting 
him to disavow Archbishop Ireland’s school plan, the Pope sends a letter 
reapproving the plan...... Two hundred persons are reported missing on 
account of a fire in a silver mine in Bohemia...... The strike of Durham 
miners, in England, ends. 


Thursday, June 2. 


In the Senate, Mr. Stewart finishes his speech on silverand the Bill goes 
OVET. ..c00 In the House, consideration of the Postal Bill is continued......In 
Minneapolis, rival Blaine and Harrison headquarters are established, in charge 
respectively of Chairman Clarkson and Consul-General New...... Prohibition- 
ists hold State Conventions in Massachusetts and Minnesota...... The ** High 
Water Mark*? Monument is dedicated at Gettysburg...... An express train 
on the Santa Fé road is held up and robbed, after a fight with the express- 
messengers...... Keeper Buck Is convicted in Utica of complicity in the 
escape of O’Brien, the ** Bunco King’”’...... In Port Jervis, N. v.. a negro is 
lynched for an assault (which will probably lead to her death)on Miss Mc- 
Mahon of that village...... Senator Hill issues a call to his February dele- 
gates to meetin New York City on Monday night...... A warrant is issued for 
the arrest of the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., of the 23d Street Baptist Church, on 
a charge of criminal libel preferred by Excise Commissioner Koch, 

It is announced that the Czar will meet Emperor William at Kiel...... The 
Russian crop prospects are said to be promising...... Upwards of 100 dead 
bodies are taken from the burning silver mine in Bohemia...... Michael 
Davitt is injured ina fight of Irish factions in County Meath...... M. Ernest 
Lavisse is elected to fill the vacancy in the French Academy. 


Friday, June 3. 


The House of Representatives continues the consideration of the Postal Bill 
isles Postmaster-General Wanamaker sends an answer to the House Com- 
mittee on Post-offices and Post-roads regarding charges against a pneu- 
matic-tube company...... An Investigation is begun in the Port Jervis Lynch- 
ing case......A meeting of General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America, at Asbury Park, discusses Dr. Rainsford’s views on the liquor-ques- 
COM. coset In New York City, the Rev. Mr. Dixon is arrested and released on 
bail... In the slander suit of Father Dent against Bishop Ryan the defend- 
ant gets a verdict. 

It is ascertained that not less than 400 people perish in the silver-mine fire 
in Bohemia...... The House of Commons adjourns for the Whitsuntide holi- 
days ; the electoral campaign is practically begun. 


Saturday, June 4. 


The House of Representatives passes the Postal Appropriation Bill...... 
The Senate Committee on Immigration examines John I. Davenport on the 
naturalization frauds in New York City...... Mr. Blaine tenders his resig- 
nation of the portfolio of State, which the President accepts; this action is 
understood to place Mr. Blaine in the field as a Presidential candidate...... 
The Republican National Committee meets at Minneapolis and considers the 
cases of contesting delegations Recnerael Keeper Buck (convicted at Utica of 
abetting the escape of O’Brien) is sentenced to Auburn Prison for three years, 

Canada suffers from heavy storms...... Twenty-seven volunteer rescuers 
lose their lives at the burning Birkenberg Silver Mine in Bohemia. 

Sunday, June 5. 

Titusville, Oil City, and vicinity suffer from flood and fire; hundreds of lives 
are lost, and a vast amount of property destroyed...... The political excite- 
ment at Minneapolis is at fever heat...... In New York City, three ministers 
preach against the Rev. Dr. Rainsford’s church-barroom idea...... Barondess, 
pardoned by the Governor, is released from the Tombs. 

T. Jefferson Coolidge, our new Minister to France, arrives in Paris 


President Carnot is enthusiastically received at Nancy...... John Dillon pro- 
poses a plan to restore Irish harmony. 
Monday, June 6. 
In the Senate, Mr. Vest speaks on the tariff and reciprocity...... The House 


passes the Anti-Option and the Legislative, Executive, and Judicial Appro- 
priation Bills; the River and Harbor and Naval Appropriation Bills are sent 
to conference...... It is said at Minneapolis that conservative estimates indi- 
cate a close contest between Blaine and Harrison...... Danger is apprehended 
from the rising of the Arkansas and Red Rivers; many villages on the Missis- 
sippi, near St. Louis, are flooded...... Two Toronto men are arrested on the 
Niagara frontier with sixty pounds of smuggled opium...... In New York 
City, a meeting of Hill’s February delegates resolves to vote for him as long 
as his name is before the Chicago Convention Dr. R. W. Buchanan is 
arrested on a charge of poisoning his wife; a week after her burial the doctor 
went to Halifax, and remarried his first wife, from whom he had been divorced. 


Many houses ina Russian village are burned, and 2.000 people rendered 
homeless......Emperor William arrives at Kiel...... The fetes at Nancy are 
continued. 


Tuesday, June 7. 


The Senate passes the Diplomatic and Consular Bill...... The House passes 
the Urgent Deficiency Bill...... The Republican National Convention organ- 


izes at Minneapolis, with J. Sloat Fassett as temporary chairman ; committees 
are appointed and the Convention adjourns until 11 A. mM. Wednesday...... 
Republicans carry both branches of the Oregon Legislature...... Mr. Blaine 
goes to his home in Maine...... A fertile district in Illinois is flooded by the 
breaking of a Mississippi levee...... In New York City, commencement ex- 
ercises of the New York Law School are held...... Annual meeting of the 
Actors’ Fund. 

At Kiel, the Emperor William receives the Czar with elaborate ceremonies 
pened President Carnot, having been visited at Nancy by the Grand Duke 
Constantine (brother of the Cza:), returns the visit, 
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MEMORANDA FROM THE EDITORS’ DESK. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY 


IT WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 


ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE ; 





2,200 


PAGES 


OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THIS WORK; OVER 


200,000 WORDS ; NEARLY 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, 


PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


An Answer to a Question Often 
Asked—The Standard Will Be 
the Ultimate Appeal—Origin of 
‘ees All Oak.” 


Manner of Writing the Possessive Case. 

‘‘ There seems to be a widespread difference in 
the manner in which various newspapers, maga- 
zines and books indicate the possessive case of 
nouns ending with the hissing sound. Some per- 
sous write : ‘ Thomas’s house stands near Jones’s 
barn,’ but others, apparently as well educated, 
write : ‘ Thomas’ house stands near Jones’ barn.’ 
Will you please tell me what wiil be the plan fol- 
lowed by your new Standard Dictionary ? 

‘* BELLEVILLE, N. J. WILLIAM CORN,” 


We take the following from the rules which 
govern our editors in their work upon the Dic- 
tionary : 

.IX.—FORMATION OF THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 


‘* GENERAL RuLE.—Nours, whether singular or 

jiral, not ending in an s or w sound, form their 

possessive cases by adding an s preceded by an 

upostrophe; as, man, possessive man’s ; men, pos- 
} 

8 Ive men’s. 

‘“({ENERAL RuLE,.—In nouns, whether singular or 
plural, if ending in a sibilant sound (s, x,ce, se, 
ora dental ge), for the sake of euphony and ease 
in pronunciation, avoid the addition of the s and 
use only the apostrophe in forming the possessive 
case ; as, the princess’ fate ; for conscience’, resem- 
dlunce’, or righteousness’ sake. ‘ There’s a par- 
tridge’ wing saved.’—SHAKESPEARE, uch Ado 
About Nothing, act 2, scene 1. 


Special Cases, 

**(1) Singular monosyllabic nouns ending ina 
sibilant sound form their possessives by adding 
the apostrophe and #, except when the following 
word begins with a sibilant sound (so that three 
sibilants would be brought together); as Jumes’s 
reign ; Jones’s hat ; a fox’ skin. 

(2) Singular dissyllabic nouns ending in a 
sibilant sound form the possessive with the apos- 
trophe and s, unless the sibilant is preceded by 
another sibilant or the last syllable is unaccented; 
as, Forus’ defeat; Moses’ face; Jesus’ disciples ; 
Laplace’s theory ; Hortense’s fate. 

‘*(3) Singular nouns of more than two syllables 
and ending in a sibilant sound do not form the 
possessive case with the apostrophe and s unless 
a principal or secondary accent falls on the last 
syllable; as, oniface’s mistake ; Quackenbos’s 
Rhetoric ; Orosius’ History. 

‘-GENERAL RuiLe.—Plural nouns ending in s 
form their possessives by writing an apostrophe 
after the s$ as horses’, cats’. 


General Rules for Pronunciation, 
“When the s, added as a sign of the possessive, 
will coalesce with the terminating sound of the 
noun it is pronounced in the same syllable ; when 
it will not coalesce, as an added syllable ; as, 
John’s ; Charles’s (pronounced Chartlesis). 
**Note.—The rules here stated are formulated 
on the basis of tendency and usage, and are in 
general accordance with most of the leading 


grammatical authorities, as Maetzner, Fowler. | 


Ramsey, Whitney, ete. ‘The following statement 
of Swinton embodies the opinion of some other 
writers : 


‘“* When the nominative singular ends in a 








sound hard to pronounce, it has been usual to 
mark the possessive singular by writing merely 
the apostrophe; as, Socrates’ wife; conscience’ sake. 
But it is better in al/ cases to form the possessive 
singular by writing the apostrophe s (*s). It is 
bett_r to write Moses’s law than Moses’ law ; 
Charles’s book than Charles’ book. Whether it 
shali be pronounced or not is a matter of euphony.’ 
—Swinton’s Progressive English Grammar, pt. L., 
ch. 8, Case, p. 36.” 


Delighted with Every Detail ofthe Work 
—It Will in Deed and in Truth be the 
STANDARD Dictionary, the Ultimate 
Appeal. 


‘“*T take pleasure in adding my sentiments of 
appreciation for the many and marvelous merits 
of the work proposed. An examination of the 
sample pages tends tu but greatly enhance, and 
more than fully satisfy, the expectations aroused. 
They show very many improvements over the or- 
dinary methods of English dictionaries, which it 
now seems marvelous were never adopted before. 

“Ist. The first thing of merit which strikes one 
in looking over the sample p2ges is that the com- 
mon noun commences with a small letter and 
proper names with a canital. This distinction at 
a glance will be of great advantage to the young 
learner. 

‘*2d. The second great advance in dictionary 
evolution is that the pronunciation and present 
meaning of the word, i.e., that for which 99 out of 
every 100 consult a dictionary, are placed first, 
immediately after the word, and are followed by 
the really secondary meanings and etymology, 
which is of importance, yet of secondary impor- 
tance. 

‘3d. The third admirable merit noted is the 
adoption of the scientific alphabet recommended by 
the American Philological Association, and the in- 
troduction in the body of the work, in their alpha- 
betical place, of the improved spelling by that as- 
sociation, together with, in proper place, the usual 
spelling of the several words passed upon by the 
association. This is the very best method possible 
of placing the stamp of approvai upon the much- 
needed reform advocated by the association, and 
for its general adoption by the people. 

‘“‘4th. Lam very mucb pleased with the concise- 
ness, yet fullness and accuracy, of the definitions. 
Being specially interested in science, [ naturally 
searched out the scientific definitions. I turned 
to abalone, and I wus charmed to find that its de- 
scription not only gave a clearer, fuller idea of the 
animal than any other dictionary, but much more 
than even the Standard Natural History. 

‘*T am delighted by the article on the letter A 
in its tracing the history of the character with its 
ancient Greek and Phenician forms. I hope this 
treatment of the letter A will be followed by a 
like treatment of every letter of our English alpha- 
bet. The information thus imparted will surprise 
many of even high scholarship. I have been for 
) over 35 years especially interested in ancient coins, 
and have one of the finest collections in America. 
In the study ofthese coins 1 was astonished to 
find that our English alphabet characters are more 
| ancient than those of the classic Greek, and that the 
| most ancient Greek characters were essentially 
| the same as ours. 

“*T am delighted with every detail of the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, and besides the suggestions above, 
which I think probably you have already deter- 
mined upon, I can think of nothing needed to 
make it perfect. I believe that it will be in deed 
and in truth the StanDARD—the Ultimate Appeal. 

“J. R. EATON, 
(Professor of Naturai Sciences), 
‘WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE.”’ 





i 


' Signed 








One Dollar Extra Discount to Subscribers tor ** The Lit- 
erary Digest.°? Satisfaction guaranteed, 


See Acceptance Blank below, 


Origin of the Expression, * It’s All Oak, 


‘In 1848 I lived nearthe Wabash River. There 
was no railroad in Illinois at that time, and I think 
only one short one in Indiana. You might travel 
over long stretches of prairie without passing a 
house, but the timber along the rivers was pretty 
well settled, and corn was raised—a little in the 
timber, and large quantities in the sand prairies 
along the rivers. Corn, wheat, and pork were 
taken to New Orleans in flatboats. These boats 
were not playthings. Some of them were more 
than a hundred feet long, and ‘all oak.’ Five 
men, if I remember right, would take such a boat 
down the Wabash, Ohio, and Mississippi. Often, 
they were a reckless crew. The business was not 
without danger, and sometimes the crew would 
not try very hard to avoid danger, but shout, ‘ Let 
her rip; she’s alloak.’ The expression was taken 
up by others, and applied to other objects, mean- 
ing that they were all right. It was abbreviated, 
I thiuk, and in a few years became ‘She’s all 
O. K.,’ or ‘ It’s all O. K.’ B. HAMILTON. 

‘* HIGHLAND Sprines, Lake Co., Ca.”’ 


QUOTATIONS WANTED, 
kitchen—x. A relish. 
kitchen—.t. (1) To make palatable. 

To use sparingly, to husband. 
kite—n. | Commercial slang. 
kite—v. onmareial dant} 

on fictitious securities. 
laconism—x. (1) Brevity and pithiness of 
expression. (2) A brief, pointed expression. 
L.aconize—v.i. To imitate the Laconian 
style in speaking, dress, or manners. 
law—v. ¢. [Collog.| (1) To contend with at 
law, prosecute. (2) to make rules for, regulate. 
law—v.i. To litigate. 
literate—n. (1) One versed in letters, a lit- 

erary person. (2) [|£ng.] A person, especially a 

candidate for holy orders, who has not taken a 

university degree. 
literator—n. (1) A 


(2) 


Worthless paper. 
To obtain money 


petty schoolmaster, 


pedagogue. (2) A literary man. 
ime—v.t. To read out line by line, as to line 
a hymn. 





) » m . L rr . 

Qur Special Advance Offer 
is clearly shown by the following 
ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 

which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 
Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Astor PLace, New York. 

1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep), and herewith forward you Ong Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same. and wil] for 
ward you the remaining Six* DoLLars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


*If you are a subscriber for one of our periodicals 
cancel this SIX by writing over it the word FIVE. 

Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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——-— F. a. 











B. P.E. P. +++ 


This is a day of co-operation. Money is everywhere suc- 
cessfully used to make more money. Small amounts can be 
wisely invested to make large returns. I offer full-paid unas- 
sessable shares of stock at par—$10.00—each in the Garten 
Remedy Co. I am prepared to prove the following good 
points: 


Ist. That the remedy is a successful one for alcoholism. 
2d. That it leaves no bad effects whatever. 
3d. That it builds up the whole system. 


4th. That it is officially recommended by the Prohibition Party of Nebraska; also by 
the Nebraska State Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and other benevo- 
lent organizations. 


5th. That it is endorsed by many physicians in good and regular standing. 


6th. That it is a philanthropic remedy, affording poor men exceedingly favorable terms 
for treatment. 


Jth, That the Company has already sold over $400,000 in State rights, and has as much 
territory now pending sale which means, when said sums are paid, dividends to 
stockholders aggregating over 100 per cent. j 

Sth. That all the medicines must be bought from the parent Company, thus affording a 
large and constant revenue. 


9th. That less than one-third of the Capital is for sale, and that for a limited period. 


Surely here are enough good points? 


HAVING 5,000 or more stockholders, the Garten Remedy 
will have thus an army of friends, who will be friends 
for two reasons: 


Ist. Because their money will be doing good. 
2d. Because they will be the ones to gain the dividends. 


Write for printed matter to fully corroborate all I have 
claimed. Address, 
GEO. C. HALL, 


For Reference write 280 Broadway, New York. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Remit, if you desire time to complete payment, one-tenth 
the amount you wish to invest. The- balance can be sent in- 
side sixty days thus: 


For one share, $10.00, remit $:.00 as first payment. 
For five shares, $50.00, remit $5.00 as first payment, etc., etc. 











BIND YOUR “LITERARY DIGEST.” 


“The Literary Digest” Self-Binder 








FOR VOLUME IV. 
(WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE). 





+SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, NEATNESS 





PRICE 75 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
‘TEMPERANGE ano 
PROHIBITION. 


Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 











This magnificent work will prove of 
greater value to students, speakers, 
| writers, editors, and the public gener- 
jally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. It covers all phases of 
ithe question. It treats every pertinen 
subject, has statisical tables, and 
‘sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
/men and women in this country and in 
| Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
| subjects. 


| 
| 
| The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it i 
| 


| in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
| subject—moral, economic, religious and 
‘political aspects, facts about foreign 
|}countries, about organizations, and 
| about different movemeuts, biograph- 
|feal, historical and scientific informa- 
| tion, ete., etc.,—are faithfully presented, and a 


| 
| perfect index is appended. 


| N. Y. Opserver: ‘“ An authority.” 

Tas INTER-OcEAN, Chicago: *‘ A book of value.” 

New York Recorver: *“ Should have vast influence.” 

Tue CurisTIAN ENQuiRerR, N. Y.: ‘ Creditable to all 
concerned.” 

RocnesTER Mornine Heratp: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tuer Boston HERALD: “It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literature of temperance.” 

SouTHERN JouRNAL, Louisville: ‘‘In scope it thor 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.”’ 

Tue Cuicaco Darty News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less rcal demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 
to the dignity of an independent branch of science 
and thus becomes entitled toa corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of reference in a small and handy com 
pass and with an index and guide to al: the materials 
which he may need. ; 

‘There can be no doubt that this cyclopwdia wiil 
add largely to the education of the English-speaking 
peoples on the temperance question, and that it will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms. but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
convenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





